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What words can’t do, the camera 
almost does... but only taste will teil 
you how meltingly delicious and succu- 
lent green beans can be... when they 
are packed the Sexton way. Like all ] 
Sexton vegetables they are expertly 
selected from the finest varieties, and 


packed with full vitamin content for I 


the most discerning taste. 
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City-County Camp Commission develops 


plan to incorporate in educational 


program a five-day camp experience. 


T IS AROUND 10:30 on any 
Monday morning. Two school 
buses, loaded with sixth 
graders from the San _ Diego 
schools, pull into camp and come 
to a stop alongside “Activity 
Stump.” The precious cargo piles 
out: boys and girls, 70 of them, 
eager to begin this five-day ex- 
perience and to find out what 
camp is all about. 


And thus begins another en- 
campment at San Diego’s all-year 
Community School Camp. For 
here, in the chaparral forest of 
the San Diego mountains, 50 miles 
from town, is a school camp in 
operation—a vital experiment in 
outdoor education. 

This community, believing in 
the educational values of a camp- 
ing experience, and realizing the 
need for extending the values of 
a camping program to larger 
numbers of young people, has had 
the courage to experiment. The 
first steps toward the establish- 
ment of a mountain recreational 
area for San Diego’s youth were 
taken in 1940. At that time, rep- 
resentative members of the Co- 
ordinating and Welfare Councils 
interested the State Park and 
National Forest Commission in 
the need for such an area to be 
set aside for organized camping. 

In 1943, through joint action of 
the San Diego City Council and 
the San Diego County Board of 
Supervisors, an ordinance was 
passed authorizing a San Diego 
City-County Camp Commission. 
Membership of this commission is 
composed, by virtue of official 
position, of the City Superinten- 
dent of Schools, the County Sup- 
erintendent of Schools, a member 
of the San Diego County Board of 
Supervisors, a member of the City 
Council and the current president 
of the Ninth District, Inc., of the 
California Congress. of Parents 
and Teachers. 





Upon the establishment of the 
Commission a period ensued dur- 
ing which energies were directed 
toward an attempt to obtain a 
lease on a former CCC camp, lo- 
cated in the Cuyamaca State Park 
in San Diego County. At length 
a lease was extended to San Diego 
County, making available to the 
City-County Camp Commission 
the site now known as Camp Cuy- 
amaca. Cuyamaca, pronounced 
Quee-a-macka-a, is an Indian 
word meaning “mist over the 
mountain.”’ 

What of this camp site? What 
did the lease provide? The Camp 
Commission found itself with nine 
acres of land and 21 CCC build- 
ings. Necessary funds were im- 
mediately appropriated by the 
City and County governments in 
order to rehabilitate the camp 
area and put the buildings into 
usable condition. As a result of 
this rehabilitation process, the 
camp was able to open in the 
summer of 1945 and during that 
summer over 1,000 boys and girls 
experienced short-term organized 
camping. 

Many things were learned the 
hard way, by the trial-and-error 
method. Perhaps this was neces- 
sary, but with careful planning, 
certain headaches might be avoid- 
ed by others. Minimum standards 
for camping have paved the way 
in numerous areas; we should all 
know that adequate funds, qual- 
ified leaders and slow but steady 
steps are vital to the successful 
establishment of any camp. 


At the close of the season, the 
Commission called upon. the 
Youth authority for a critical sur- 
vey and an evaluation of the pro- 
ject. Their recommendations, 


plus the basic philosophy which 
had guided the Camp Commission 
from the start, brought about the 
inauguration of 
school camp. 


the all-year 


Let us look at what has evolved 
from these months of experimen- 
tation. 

The camp has become a well- 


established set-up. In the Civic 
Center building in San Diego is 
the office of the Camp Commis- 
sion, headed by the Camping Di- 
rector who meets with the Com- 
mission and is in turn responsible 
for the total program of camping 
education in San Diego County. 
At Camp Cuyamaca resides the 
Director of the camp and the per- 
manent staff of approximately 15 
adults. This number includes a 
registered nurse, two cooks and a 
kitchen helper, two maintenance 
men, and a group of nine coun- 
selors who are responsible for 
cabin groups and direct the vari- 
ous activities. 

Adequate leadership, which is 
so often our major problem in the 
summer camp, is even more of a 
problem in the all-year camp. 
The all-year camp is too new a 
development for many of our 
camp leaders to think in terms of 
camping as a profession. If the 
school-camp movement is to grow, 
how important it is that serious 
thought be given to the source 
and training of its leaders! The 
physical demands of year-round 
camp life are tremendous: long 
hours, physical inconveniences 
and an ever-active program. Add 
to this the complete lack of social 
contacts and recreational life for 
the staff during the five-day camp 
week and the fact that the situ- 
ation is not ideal which demands 
that a married counselor be sep- 
arated from his family five days 
out of each week. One can see 
why many adults would not be In- 
terested in undertaking such an 
assignment. 

On the compensating side of 
the ledger are the personal satis 
factions which come to a leader 
who heartily enjoys camp life and 
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piego Schools 


By Esther Bristol 


Former Assistant Director, Camp 
Cuyamaca, San Diego County, Calif. 


likes to work with children. Staff 
salaries measure up well with 
average salaries of like profes- 
sions. Civil Service ratings for 
counselors are now being estab- 
lished by the County and this will 
help to provide certain securities 
which we all seek. 

What of the campers? Who 
comes to camp? How is it ar- 
ranged? How much does it cost? 

Adequate interpretation of 
camp life and the camp program 
is obviously a major task. To 
“sell” camping education to a 
community — to school adminis- 
trators, to parents, to teachers 
and even to would-be campers, Is 
an endless, all-demanding job. 
Much work has yet to be done in 
these areas of pre-camp interpre- 
tation and post-camp follow-up. 
A steering committee comprised 
of elementary school principals is 
proving most helpful in the shap- 
ing of policies and the making of 
practical recommendations and 
evaluations regarding procedures. 

Individual school districts have 
been encouraged to establish 
their own Community Camp Com- 
mittee to include three to five 
members from both school and 
parent groups. This committee 
files formal application with the 
superintendent of schools, re- 
questing that their school group 
attend camp on certain preferred 
dates. Arrangements for consult- 
ation are made through the Camp- 
ing Director; he in turn meets the 
schoo] groups and, whenever pos- 
sible, with the teachers and par- 
ents who plan to accompany the 
campers. 

At the start, fifth and sixth 
grades of City and County Schools 
Were permitted to sign for an en- 
Campment. Only those young- 
sters who wish to come to camp 
are sent; there are no pressures 
put upon the group in order that 
the total classroom attend. 
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Photo Courtesy San Diego City-County Camp Commission 


Since the camp is attempting to 


be financially self-sustaining inso- 


far as possible, it looks to camper 
fees as its main source of income. 
Each camper pays a fee of $12 
for the five-day camp period from 
Monday morning to Friday after- 
noon. A pre-camp medical exam- 
ination is required and transpor- 
tation expenses to and from camp 
are incurred. These additional 
fees are sometimes taken care of 
by the school district rather than 
the individual camper. 

What about the would-be 
camper who cannot pay the $12? 
Efforts are being made in various 
districts to handle this problem. 
In some instances, welfare groups 
provide camp funds in limited 
amounts for needy campers. In 
other instances, the school dis- 
trict has worked out its own plan 
of finance for those who need 
help by the establishment of a 
camp fund or a revolving fund, 
wherein loans are made to needy 
families. 

Undoubtedly, there are still 
many youngsters who cannot 
come to camp because of the fee. 
But just as frequently children do 
not come because of parental 
lack of interest or refusal to let 
them leave home. 

What happens to the classroom 
during the week in which a por- 
tion of the pupils is at camp? 
Those who remain at school are 
usually absorbed into some other 
class group for the week. Reuni- 
fication of camper and non-camp- 


er groups within that room, after 
the week at camp is over, is a 
problem which must sometimes 
be faced. 

And what of the teacher? She 
is encouraged to come to camp 
with her group. Her own spirit, 
enthusiasm and attitude regard- 
ing a camp experience bear tre- 
mendous influence upon the reac- 
tion of her group. She is not re- 
quired to come but it is hoped that 
she will want to, that she will be 
alert to the values of camp and 
that by camping and doing and 
sharing this experience with her 
classroom group, she and they 
will gain much which will follow 
through for months to come. 

While at camp, teachers are 
asked to participate, insofar as 
they wish, in camp activities and 
to assist with certain routines 
whenever they are willing. But 
all responsibility is carried by the 
paid staff. Some teachers prefer 
to live in cabins with campers; 
others insist upon their own pri- 
vate quarters. 

In addition to the teacher vol- 
unteers, practically every group 
in camp is accompanied by one or 
more parents. These parents 
(generally mothers) assist, as do 
the teachers, with certain rou- 
tine duties and participate in the 
camp program. 

What of the camp program it- 
self? What happens at camp? Is 
there definite tie-in with the 
school curriculum? Here, as with 
all other phases, the project is in 

















a formative, experimental stage. 
Activities are ever-changing, de- 
pendent upon weather, number of 
campers, camper interests and 
staff interests and abilities. But 
the philosophy of the camp pro- 
gram—its guiding principles are 
well defined : 

1. Development of loyalty to 
the total camp. Through living 
together as a unified camp group, 
affiliation to cabin units and indi- 
vidual counselors is minimized to 
the greatest possible extent. 

2. Development of group con- 
sciousness. Each individual must 
learn his responsibilities as a 
member of a group. 

3. Elimination of all awards 
and competition in any form. The 
same opportunities are available 
for all, and there is therefore no 
need to “beat”? the other fellow 
out of anything. 

4. It is not “what we do’”’ but 
“how we do it’”’ that is important. 


In thinking of camp program, 
therefore, one can see that cabin 
routines, the basic routines of 
living — getting up, going to bed, 
clean-up, mealtimes, quiet hour, 
etc. are fully as important as the 
so-termed “camp activities.’’ For 
here the fundamentals of group 
life are most evident—particular- 
ly in a cabin group of 15 to 20 
campers. 

The activity program has evol- 
ved into a certain pattern which 
seems to allow considerable flex- 
ibility, variety and freedom of 
choice on the part of the camper. 
In the early part of the week, the 
activities to be offered are largely 
determined by the staff; later on, 
whenever possible, camper sug- 
gestions are added. A typical 
morning program might include 
the following activities: 

East Ridge ramble 

Outdoor souvenir collections 

Animal tracking 

Fires and outdoor cooking 

Indian plants and foods 

In the afternoons the offerings 
center around activities such as: 

Creekbeavers (there isnoswim- 

ming pool) 

Native artcrafts 

Nature crafts 

Pioneer and woodcrafts 

Thus the campers may work 
with the clay which they gathered 
that morning at the Indian clay 
bed — or they may make a whisk 


8 


broom out of manzanita wood and 
pine needles which they collected 
on their outdoor souvenir wunder. 


Camp fires are held nightly 
(outdoors when weather permits) 
and camper participation is en- 
couraged. Within the five days, 
one cookout is planned and an all- 
day out-of-camp exploration trip 
to Stonewall Peak or to a desert- 
ed Indian Village is scheduled. 

Sign-up for activities is made 
within the four living cabins. All 
camp activities are co-educational 
and not more than four campers 
from each cabin sign for any one 
activity. This results in five fairly 
small activity groups, each of 
which includes an almost even 
number of boys and girls. Within 
the five-day period, each camper 
has several opportunities to par- 
ticipate in the activity in which 
he is most interested. 

What of the winter program? 
Since the camp is located at an 
elevation of approximately 4,000 
ft. above sea level, there are many 
days and sometimes entire weeks 
of rain or snow. Adequate win- 
ter clothing for most campers is 
a problem, since few of them are 
equipped for such weather. It is 
hoped that certain basic outer 
clothing can later be furnished by 
the camp, so that outdoor activ- 
ities can continue in spite of 


weather. 
In the meantime, a wet weather 
schedule has developed — one 


which seems rather adequately to 
satisfy the demands of a camping 
experience. A typical rainy day 
program might read: 
Morning: 
Folk dancing 
Rustic crafts 






Pioneer crafts 
Sketching 
Games 
Native artcrafts 
Afternoon: 
Native artcrafts 
Nature crafts 
Wickiup 
Paper crafts 
First Aid 
Dramatic activities 

Freedom of choice, plus a con- 
stant variety of activities, help to 
make a rainy day fun, adventure- 
some and meaningful. 

Does the camp program at- 
tempt specifically to tie in with 
the school curriculum? So far, 
only the beginning steps have 
been taken in this .correlation. 
Closer unification is needed. 
Camp and school plan to work 
closely together in order to better 
clarify “‘those things which may 
better be learned in a camp sit- 
uation.”’ At present the camp at- 
tempts subtly to emphasize 
through exposures and various 
motivations, those areas of sub- 
ject matter which the _ school 
groups are at that time studying 
in the classroom, be it trees, or 
rocks or birds. 

There are many ways in which 
this closer correlation might be 
developed. For example, camp 
and classroom might well work 
together on a banking project. 
Trade Winds is the trading post 
at camp. Here soap, shoelaces, 
stamps and other utilitarian ar- 
ticles may be purchased. But in- 
stead of money being paid over 
the counter, the banking system 
is used. If a camper has depos- 
ited a dollar in the Trade Winds 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Fun Around the Camptire 


Part If - More Games for Campiire Programs 


Type 2 - Stunts and Contests 


Description of Event 


, Match Boxing 


Each is given a penny box of matches. Game is to open box, 
light match, blow it out, put back and close the box with one 
hand. 


. Spaghetti Cup 


Change spaghetti or beans with fork from a plate into a cup on 
top of head. 


. Peg Placing 


From starting line, place hand out on floor and reach with chalk 
as far as possible, make a mark, then push back to standing 
position without losing balance. Try to make farthest mark on 
floor. 


. Hanky Hockey 


Opponents with hockey sticks force handkerchief back and over 
opponent’s goal line. 


. Annie Oakley 


Throw different size balls at targets over shoulder by using 
mirror. 





by A. H. Wyman 


Sherwood Forest Camp, Troy, Mo. 


Properties 


4 penny match boxes 


4 paper plates 

4 spoons 

4 cups 

4, lb. wet spaghetti 


Chalk line and 1 piece of chalk 


1 handkerchief or rag 
2 hockey sticks 


4 different size balls 
1 mirror 
back stop with holes 





Type 3 - Games of Skill 


Description of Event 


. Ring Toss (with swords) 


Partners work together. One throws rope circles with swords 
and the other catches these circles on swords. 


- Ring Toss (with cardboard discs) 


Partners. One throws by hand and the other catches on a stick. 


. Disko 


Dises are shoved by hand or scooted along the floor into scoring 
space like shuffleboard. 


- Rodeo 


Straddle a broomstick. Spear potatoes with sharpened stick 
one at a time and return to box. 


- Ring Cover 


Five pieces of sheet tin or cardboard in 4-inch circles—Try to 
cover an eight or six-inch circle. 


- Deck Tennis 


Serve and catch with one hand. Return over five-foot line before 
taking step. 15 point game. 
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Properties 
4 sticks %4” in diameter 


4 sticks 
10 card discs 


8 6-inch discs 


4 broomsticks 
4 spears 

4 boxes 

12 potatoes 


5 4-inch sheet tin circles 
chalk an 8-inch circle 


1 rubber ring 
1 10-foot rope net 








Type 4 - Funny Track Meet 


Description of Event 


Properties 





1. 100 Inch Dash 
Wind 100 inch string on finger without assistance of other hand. 4 100-inch strings 
Four contestants. 

2. Hurdle Race. bj bay | lindfold A few odds and ends, such as bot- 
Practice over objects in lanes on the floor. Blindfold contest- tles, small boxes, potatoes, ete. 
ants, then remove most of the obstacles. 

3. Standing High Jump . | 
Jump. Paste sticker for height against wall. Highest wins. ENS Sener 

4. Potato Race 4 potatoes 
Push potato across floor with match or spoon, etc. 4 sticks 

5. Discus Throw 
Throw paper plate as discus; or, lying on back, throw plate with paper plate 
feet over head. | 

6. Javelin Throw 4 straws or sticks 
Throw soda straws, tooth picks, ete. through rolling hoop. 1 hoop 

7. Beany Race 4 milk bottles 
Drop beans in bottle from standing position. 25 beans 

8. Jacks Count Ten | Deck of ecards 
Throw cards (from deck) into hat six feet away. 1 hat 

9. Can’t be Done 1 
ss ; _ in can 
Sit on tin can with feet extended one on top of other. Thread selina tinned 
needle. 

Type 5 - Progressive Games 
Description of Event Properties 

1. Potato Toss 1 fork 
Toss and catch potatoes on fork. 4 potatoes 

2. Forward Pass paper plate 
Sail plate through a hanging hoop. hanging hoop 

3. Ball Bounce : — 

Bounce ball over chair into pail. 1 — 
pail 

4. Target on floor Darts 
Toss darts into the air to land on floor target. Marked target on floor 

5. Ring Toss 4 rope rings 
Ring the legs of an upturned chair. 1 chair upturned 

6. Ring the bottle 1 milk bottle 
Throw rubber jar rings over neck of bottle. 4 rubber jar rings 

7. Funnel catch 
Bounce ball against wall, catch with funnel. Best out of five : funnel 

_ ‘iia 1 tennis ball 
wins. 

8. Bottle Drop 1 milk bottle 
Kneel on chair and drop clothespins into bottle. 5 clothespins 
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Democracy 


Begins in 





By William Van Til 


Director of Learning Materials of the Bureau for Intercultural Education 


ECENTLY I have been 
working on the editing of 
a yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society, edited by William 
Heard Kilpatrick, titled Intercul- 
tural Attitudes in the Making. 
There are two points which run 
through chapters written by dif- 
ferent authors which are relevant 
to people in the camping field. 


These authors are saying that 
one of the best ways they know of 
to build democratic human rela- 
tions is to have youngsters of 
varied groups working together 
for common purposes. What a 
realistic setup you have in camp 
to get groups working together, 
not just rubbing elbows, but 
working together actually for 
common purposes which they re- 
gard as fundamentally important, 
and getting to know the other 
person as a human being and an 
individual, in that enterprise, 
whether it be blazing a trail or a 
woodcraft project, or whatever it 
may happen to be! 





That, it seems to me, points the 
way for camping. 


The second thing that these 
authors keep saying over and 
Over again is that we can do a 
great deal to build decent human 
relations if we help young people 
to find some adult in whom they 
can believe and trust. And from 
alll know of camps and from all 
I know of counselors, what a 
beautiful opportunity there is in 
that informal situation for the 
youngster—whether he be of a 
Persecuted minority or a very 
Well adjusted child, or whether 
he be a person who has traces of 
bigotry within his make-up — 
What a chance to offer him some- 
one to whom he can belong, to 
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give him security and faith in 
himself and assistance in the 
problems he is running into! 

It seems to me the big question 
is, can camping play an important 
part in the building of democratic 
human relations? And to that 
question I say, “yes, if...’’ In fact, 
I say two “‘yes, if’s.”’ 

The first one is, yes, if camping 
recognizes the importance of 
working with a variety of indi- 
viduals of a variety of cultural 
groups and economic levels and 
backgrounds, if it recognizes the 
importance of the purposes of the 
youngsters who make up the 
camp, if it deals with individuals 
instead of a whole mass program. 
In that case, yes, there is a ter- 
rific potentiality in camping. 


If, on the other hand, camping 
follows the pattern of mass 
camping, a program which sim- 
ply reflects old and timeworn 
traditions, a program which is 
heavily laden with busy work so 
that people get tired enough to 
sleep at night, or a program which 
does not consciously take advan- 
tage of the varied people and the 
varied elements who make up the 
camp, then the door is not readily 
open for camping and democratic 
human relations. 


I think the second “yes, if,’’ in 
answer to the question of whether 
camping can play an important 
role in the building of democratic 
human relations, is, yes, if those 
camps which are addicted to this 
particular difficulty overcome the 
camping version of segregation 
and discrimination, because segre- 
gation and discrimination are not 
something confined to the Nazi 
sphere and really not even some- 
thing which we can relegate to 


Your Camp 





any one section of the United 
States. 


There are camps in the United 
States where no Jews need apply. 
There are camps in the United 
States where youngsters of a par- 
ticular social-economic level are 
continually grouped with no view 
toward what we might term cross- 
fertilization, no opportunity to 
know anybody else save young- 
sters who belong to that partic- 
ular economic strata. There are 
camps where the very thought of 
the admission of a Negro camper 
to the lists would send chills up 
and down the spines of people. 


It seems to me if we are going 
to talk turkey, if we are going to 
mean anything, when we use our 
words “democracy” and “demo- 
cratic human relations,’’ we had 
better take a pretty careful look 
at whether we are doing every- 
thing we can toward helping 
people of varied cultural groups 
to come together and work to- 
gether and learn to know each 
other as human beings. Certainly, 
we must not be satisfied to sit 


back being proud that segrega- 


tion or discrimination never soils 
our particular skirts or coats. 


How can we work with other 
peoples throughout the world, 
and build what we talk of as a 
decent and peaceful and safe 
world, until we look at and work 
on the problem of being able to 
live and work and play with all 
kinds of people right here at 
home ? 


That is just another way of say- 
ing that what this boils down to is 
simply this: Democracy begins at 
home; democracy begins on your 
block; democracy begins in your 
camps. 

(Abstracted from a paper pre- 
sented at the New York Regiona! 
Convention of ACA, New York, 
March 13-15.) 


1] 






















Right: Head table guests at ban- 
quet of Southwest Convention 


Below: Julian Salomon, Camp 
Consultant, Girl Scouts National 
Headquarters, New York, ad- 


dresses dinner guests 


HE FACT that “It’s hard to 
2 get a camper down” was 
proved by the great sucess 
of the Southwest Convention of 
ACA held at Hotel President, 
Kansas City, Mo., on February 27 
and 28 and March 1. In spite of 
snowy skies, 250 participants in 
the convention came with high 
spirits and gay hearts and left 
with the feeling of having gained 
knowledge with which to develop 
the future of camping as it is re- 
lated to them in their particular 
field and program. 

In the keynote address given at 
the opening luncheon H. Roe 
Bartle, Chief Scout Executive, 
Kansas City Area, Boy Scouts, 
stated that “camping is a chal- 
lenge to peacetime America.” 
Mr. Bartle’s speech was construc- 
ted with positive and thought- 
provoking clarity. He said that 
camping must adapt itself to an 
America that spent billions for 
war and now must decide wheth- 
er or not it can spend billions for 
peace. Camping must realize that 
it, too, is a part of the atomic age. 


Camping exists in a country 
where, especially since the war, 
people have developed the “some- 
thing fornothing” attitude. There- 
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Two ACA Regional: 


Southwest Convention Report 


fore, camping, to prove its value, 
should help rectify these false at- 
titudes which negate diligence 
and promote ways of thinking 
dangerous to the American way of 
life. Democracy today needs in- 
telligent, unselfish, strong leaders. 
Camping can help in no insignifi- 
cant way to train these leaders. 
For democracy in action has its 
best chance of working in camp, 
provided there is intelligent and 
objective direction on the part of 
counselors and directors. ‘“Plas- 
tic clay, youth today. Leaders on 
the morrow.” 

In concluding, Mr. Bartle listed 
the three kinds of people who to- 
day live in the world and in our 
America. They are (1) the para- 
sites — ‘‘What’s yours is mine, 
what’s mine is my own’’; (2) the 
honorable—“‘What’s mine is mine 
and what’s yours is yours—perl- 
od!’’; (3) the truly charitable— 
‘‘What’s yours is yours and what’s 
mine is mine and you can have it 
if you want it and need it.” 


‘““America needs revitalizing,”’ 
said Mr. Bartle, ‘‘and through 
good camping on a large scale, 
the right kind of new life can be 
reinstilled.”’ 

The conference workshop 





By Jeanne E. Finnup 


groups all met in the private meet- 
ing rooms of the Kansas City 
Municipal Auditorium. The first, 
“Improving Camping for Older 


Campers,’ was led by Miss Har- 
riet Dively, Supervisor, Region 
Four, Camp Fire Girls. Discus- 


sions centered around these top- 
ics: (1) Basic needs and desires 
of older campers; (2) Types of 
program. desirable for older 
campers; (3) Principles of pro- 
gram planning and (4) Program 
content. 

Mr. Alfred Wyman, Park and 
Playground Association, St. Louis, 
Mo., was leader of the workshop 
group on “Developing Camp 
Standards.” Standards were 
grouped in four areas; Program, 
Health, Safety and Sanitation; 
Administration; Organization and 
Staff. “A formulation of stand- 
ards will virtually furnish us a 
manual on camping,’’ Mr. Wyman 
said, “and we had better formu- 
late our own standards before 
they are set for us.” 

“No camp can be better than 
its leadership,” stated Mr. J. A. 
Cheley, Director of Cheley Color- 
ado Gamps and leader of the 
workshop on “Extension and im- 


(Continued on page 14) 
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raw Kager Members 


Paciticec Federation Report 


By Hazle M. Chapman 


ROM ARIZONA to Montana, 
from Washington to the 
“ Southern boundary of Cal- 
ifornia, came members of the 
Pacific Camping Federation to the 
ACA Regional Conference at 
Gearhart, Oregon held March 4- 
7,1947. Each section of the as- 
soclation and each _ individual 
membér had had an opportunity 
to contribute to the planning of 
the program, which made for a 
unity of purpose and a clear-cut 
realization of our objectives. 
Spring weather on the Pacific 
Coast displayed its various moods 
and fitted in well with our plan of 
concentrated work, three days of 
program in the middle of the 
week and travel or play time dur- 
ing both weekends. People seem- 
ed to go away with convictions 
confirmed, pathways cleared, 
more sharply defined horizons 
and a sense of moving together 
lowards a goal shared by every- 
me else in the camping field: a 
leepened awareness of not only 
the need of conservation of our 
lorests but of human energies and 
of souls. 


The conference was prefaced 
by 4meeting of the program com- 
hittee, the findings committee, 
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panel participants, leaders and 
recorders of discussion groups in 
order to insure a common termi- 
nology and 100 per cent partici- 
pation. Our speaker at the kick- 
off dinner, Mrs. Buena Mockmore, 
Dean of Women, Oregon State 
College, set the tone of the Con- 
ference with her statement: 
“Camping is education (drawing 
out being the true meaning of ed- 
ucation.) Camps should contrib- 
ute to the child’s sense of belong- 
ing, sense of adequacy, sense of 
proportion in life and chance to 
be accepted by an adult. A con- 
tinuous experience in camp can 
help lead a child from depen- 
dency, thence to the interdepen- 
dence of adulthood.” She sug- 
gested that ‘fa camp director as a 
destiny maker does not need to 
lead with a club but rather with 
a lantern in the hand.” 


At the Tuesday evening Gener- 
al Session members were given 
the conference plan with an op- 
portunity to suggest desired addi- 
tions to the program. At this ses- 
sion Reynold Carlson, Nature Spe- 
cialist for the National Recrea- 
tion Association pointed up “Sev- 
en Priorities in Camping” as re- 
commended by the ACA Work- 


Left: Section of Pacific Federa- 


tion Board Luncheon Guests 


Below: The old and the new. 
Bob Gould (left), past Presi- 
ent, congratulates George Mil- 
ler, new President 1947-8 


ah 








shop at Oconomowoc last Octo- 
ber. At another General Session, 
while discussing some of the un- 
derlying values in camping, Mr. 
Carlson made this pertinent state- 
ment: ‘‘Within the camping tech- 
nique lies the possibility of revi- 
talizing the whole American edu- 
cational system.” 


It was a thrill to see this con- 
ference group roll up its sleeves, 
and, on the subject of ‘‘Desirable 
Practices in Organized Camping,”’ 
come to some definite recommen- 
dations. After an interesting pan- 
el, discussion groups were held in 
the morning and the afternoon 
where reports were submitted by 
each section, discussed, correlated 
into a set of desirable practices, 
and recommended by their able 
chairman J. Onis Leonard to the 
business meeting of the confer- 
ence for acceptance. These stand- 
ards are to be put to the test of 
practice in each camp this sum- 
mer, to be evaluated by sectional 
standards committees and by the 
National ACA Standards Commit- 
tee, and then with other Regional! 
recommendations studied and 
presented to the 1948 National 
Convention as “Desirable Prac- 
tices in the American Camping 
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Association.” It was also voted 
that sectional committees on 
standards give serious study dur- 
ing the coming year and at the 
1948 Convention to the problem 
of best methods of making effec- 
tive these desirable practices. 

At the Wednesday evenmg 
General Session Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert Crisler, exponents of a 
way of life in the out of doors, 
gave an educational lecture film 
in color—‘*The Living Wilder- 
ness.” Along with showing the 
practical techniques of living out 
of doors in the Olympic Moun- 
tains, this truly great picture gave 
the conference group an exciting 
and inspirational view of a com- 
plete web of the living wilderness 
including animals, birds and the 
grandeur of the scenery. 


Thursday was a good day for 


counselors. There were round 
tables on Kamping Kinks: ““What 
makes a good counselor?” school 
camping, legislation, insurance, 
camper groupings. These were 
followed in the afternoon by 
“How Lobbies’’ on waterfront; 
nature lore; campcraft; drama- 
tics; camp layouts; sanitation, 
safety and health; and education 
through visual aids. Out of these 
came several group recommenda- 
tions; i.e., preference for decen- 
tralized camping rather’ than 
mass, opportunity for collective 
thinking by counselors, division 
of campcraft activities into small 
units (campcraft should not be 
lost sight of no matter how com- 
plex a camp’s organization be- 
comes), consciousness through 
naturecraft of the interrelation- 
ship of nature facts and familiar- 
ity with the camper’s own envir- 
onment, dissemination by a Legis- 
lation Committee of the ACA to 
the sections of information as to 
current legislative action in the 
U.S. and provision for a workshop 
on legislation. 

A business meeting of the Fed- 
eration was held in the afternoon 
at which time each section pre- 
sented “Highlights” of their ac- 
complishments and plans. The 
following officers elected at the 
conference were introduced: 
President — George Miller, Boy 
Scouts, Phoenix, Arizona; Vice 
President — Julian P. Hargrove, 
Columbia Park Boys’ Club, San 
Francisco; Secretary-Treasurer— 
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Harold Davis, Y.M.C.A., Portland, 
Ore.; and Historian — Fredrique 
Breen, Y.M.C.A., Richmond, Cal. 
At the Thursday evening General 
Session, in speaking of “Group 
Living in a Camping Situation,” 
our new president pointed signifi- 
cantly to the fact of our job as 
camping leaders: “‘first, a little 
leading by the hand; second, a 
little walking by the side; and, 
finally, guidance from afar.” 

Friday morning kindred agency 
groups met, followed by a Gen- 
eral Session where our new ACA 
President, Mrs. Carol Gulick Hul- 
bert, stressed the fact that ‘‘We 
are the ACA!” In answering the 
question ““Why an ACA 2” she set 
forth the challenge of ‘“‘service 
through leadership in the camp- 
ing field, and the necessity for co- 
operative effort in publicising the 
camping movement.”’ Miss Thel- 
ma Patterson gave a picture of 
the growth of the association and 
the sincere effort being made to 
have all policy-making groups 
well represented from the “grass 
roots.” 

Reynold Carlson closed this last 
conference session with glimpses 
of where we are going in camp- 
ing—‘“‘our attempt to increase out- 
of-door experiences for more than 
5 per cent of the children is re- 
sulting in growth of camping for 
schools, for handicapped chil- 
dren, for religious groups, for 4H 
Clubs, ete. Allied organizations 
and other groups are increasing 
their numbers who are actively 
participating in camping such as 
conservation groups, work camps, 


Southwest Convention Workshop Leaders 


: 





caravan camps, state parks. Our 
main concern is: what can we do 
in the field of camping for the 
children in this country and the 
world ?”’ 

It was toward this objective 
that a group of Pacific Federa- 
tion ACA members amalgamated 
in three days from a heterogene- 
ous group of people, friends, ac- 
quaintances and strangers into a 
single thinking, planning, cre- 
ating unit and together achieved 
their ambitious slogan of ‘Des. 
tiny Makers.’’ 

Southwest... 

(Continued from page 12) 
provement of Camp Leadership.” 
“We need more good leaders for 
camps everywhere. We need tw 
know what we are trying to do. 
Some of the objectives of camp- 
ing are spiritual development, 
health, safety, attitudes, appreci- 
ation of the outdoors, understand- 
ing and dealing with the indivi- 
dual child as an individual, demo- 
cratic living, a well-rounded 
camper, fun plus, the attempt to 
develop initiative, sense of re- 
sponsibility, reliability, character 
building, to give consideration to 
international and intercultural de- 
velopment. In order to gain these, 
our objectives, each camp must 
have an intelligent and workable 
plan for the selection and train- 
ing of counselors. This will result 
in good leadership.’’ 

Mr. William Riback of the Na- 
tional Jewish Welfare Board in 
Chicago and leader of the work- 
shop group that studied Tech- 
niques for Group Work and Edv- 
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cation in Camping stated that one 
of the major objectives of camps 
is “the total development of the 
personality and attitude to meet 
life situations,’ and further, “If 
we meet human needs, the recog- 
nizable product would be termed 
fun.”’ 

The fifth workshop group was 
led by Mr. Reynold Carlson of the 
National Recreation Association 
in Chicago who guided the discus- 


son on “Getting More Real 
Camping into Camps.” Real 
camping was defined as an “en- 


joyable life with others outdoors 
with a minimum of permanent 
equipment, utilizing the natural 
resources around us, and sharing 
the work and responsibility of 
pioneer life.”’ 

It was suggested that ACA 
might stimulate this type of camp- 
ing experience by emphasis at sec- 
tion meetings, training courses, 
bulletins, articles, etc. 

Mr. James Ellenwood, YMCA 
Secretary for New York State was 
scheduled as guest speaker at the 
Convention Banquet on Friday, 
February 28. However, because 
weather conditions prevented his 
arrival, Mr. Julian Salomon, Camp 
Consultant from the National Girl 
Scout Headquarters, gave his ad- 
dress scheduled for the closing 
session of the next morning. His 
topic was ‘“‘Development and 
Maintenance of Camp Facilities.” 

A very special feature was the 
Campfire Jamboree the first night 
of the convention. The party was 
held in the ballroom of the hotel 
and the spirit so typical when 
campers get together prevailed 
the entire evening, which termi- 
nated with group singing around 
a big campfire. 

The local Kansas City councils 
and staffs of Camp Fire Girls, 
YMCA, YWCA, Girl Scouts, Pri- 
vate Camps, Church Camps, 
Neighborhood Houses, Public 
Recreation, Salvation Army, etc., 
Played host to their own out-of- 
town visitors at private meetings 
and dinners during the time espe- 
Clally set aside for this purpose. 

his plan proved very successful. 

That “Camping is a Challenge 
to Peacetime America” was fully 
agreed upon by all who attended 
the Southwest Convention of the 
ACA when they left, if they had 
hot been previously convinced. 
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T IS MY purpose in the sec- 

ond part of this article to out- 

line a general plan for pre- 
ventive insect control for a typi- 
cal summer camp. Before I do, it 
may be well to consider some of 
the common domestic insects, 
recommending a good insecticide 
and method of control of each. I 
am not recommending any com- 
pany’s insecticidal compounds or 
equipment, but rather will con- 
sider the basic insecticides which 
do the killing. Anyone who pur- 
chases insecticides in any amount 
should learn to read the label for 
a statement of the contents and 
percentages thereof, and _ pur- 
chase accordingly. 

Houseflies. Probably the most 
troublesome, particularly around 
the kitchen and dining halls, is 
the common housefly. This can 
be controlled by the constant use 
of space-control methods, using 
fly sprays or aerosol bombs, or by 
proper application of residual 
DDT, which methods were de- 
scribed in an earlier issue. (‘‘Con- 
trol of Insects,’ Camping Maga- 
zine, April 1947.) 

Mosquitoes can be controlled 
indoors by the same methods used 
for housefly control, and at the 
same time. Mosquitoes which at- 


tack outdoors are generally differ- 


ent types from those found in- 
doors, and require a combination 
of methods to control. Repellents 
will afford personal protection, 
but to kill such insects one should 
first proceed by eliminating all 
actual or potential breeding wa- 





By Duncan g. Longworth 


Vice-president, Insect Control & Research Corp. 
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ters of the mosquito. This is pos- 
sible, usually, to a limited extent 
only; however, much relief can 
be obtained in the immediate 
camp area by the application of 
five per cent DDT petroleum base 
spray applied to the surfaces of 
buildings, rock walls and places 
of shelter which will not be dam- 
aged by the spray. From one to 
two and one-half per cent DDT 
wettable powder, dissolved in wa- 
ter, can be sprayed on tree trunks, 
bushes and vegetation upon which 
mosquitoes rest when not in flight. 

Cockroaches are more resistant 
to all insecticides than other dom- 
estic insects and require a thor- 
oughness of application beyond 
that which is usually given. A 
good five per cent DDT petroleum 
spray is most effective sprayed on 
the undersides of sinks, shelves, 
along baseboards, walls and par- 
ticularly those sections of the 
building where the roaches are 
laying their eggs. DDT 10 per 
cent dust is effective and less 
poisonous to humans and pets 
than is sodium fluoride, a common 
roach poison, and lasts longer. 
The dust should be blown into 
harboring places of roaches with 
dust guns, remembering that 
penetration into the cracks is most 
important. A combination of dust 
and spray may be used for in- 
creased results. In any case, a 
week or more may elapse before 
any marked reduction in roach 
population is noted. Judge the ef- 
fectiveness by the number of dead 
roaches, not the live ones, and 
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eventually, if the application is 
well done, the roaches will disap- 
pear. Remember that continual 
reinfestation is common, especial- 
ly in the south where the roach 
can live outdoors. Re-treatment 
may be necessary, but in north- 
ern camps a proper application 
at the beginning of the season 
should practically eliminate all 
roach problems for that year. 


Silverfish have the same gen- 
eral habits as roaches, although 
are more apt to be found in bed- 
rooms where they feed on some 
types of cloth and paper. Control 
with the same insecticides and 
general methods as used against 
roaches should give satisfactory 
results. 

Bedbugs are very susceptible to 
DDT and a five per cent spray, 
made of a highly refined, clarified 
and deodorized petroleum base, 
properly applied to beds, mat- 
tresses, baseboards and similar 
places of harborage, will give con- 
trol for six months. 

Fleas. Where there is a flea in- 
festation, a high degree of control 
can be attained by dusting the in- 
fested premises with 10 per cent 
DDT dust, paying particular at- 
tention to the sleeping places of 
any pets. A light sprinkling of 
the floor should be made and the 
powder swept back and forth to 
distribute it into the floor cracks. 
Leave the dust down several days. 
If rats are the source of a flea in- 
festation, the powder should be 
forced into rat holes with a stir- 
rup pump and sprinkled liberally 
on rat runs. Rats will pick up the 
DDT on their fur and the fleas 
will be killed. If a dust is unde- 
sirable, a five per cent DDT spray 
may be applied to rugs, furniture 
and sleeping places of pets. 

Ants are a constant source of 
annoyance in many places. All of 
the more common species enter 
from outside; they may be con- 
trolled by treating the points of 
entrance with a five per cent DDT 
spray. Finding the source of en- 
trance is no easy task and if that 
cannot be accomplished, ant runs 
in the building can be sprayed. 

Sandflies and gnats are so small 
they can pass through ordinary 
screening; however, their annoy- 
ance will be lessened by treating 
screening with a five per cent 
DDT solution in a heavy petrol- 
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eum oil base. Outdoors, their 
numbers can be cut or almost 
eliminated by the same treatment 
recommended for the control of 
mosquitoes. 


Blackflies, a severe problem in 
some mountainous regions, can be 
controlled similarly to sandflies 
and gnats. 

In outlining a general plan for 
preventive insect control at a sum- 
mer camp, I will assume that the 
insect problems are many and 
varied and include all of the in- 
sects we have discussed. All of 
these insects may not be an imme- 
diate problem, for some may be 
seasonal, but from our past ex- 
perience, we can expect that in a 
normal camp year, we will have 
difficulties during part of that 
time from each. 

My basic plan is based upon the 
use of residual-acting chemicals 
and for our toxicant we will use 
DDT, that being the most devel- 
oped as of this date. Indoors, I 
would use a five per cent DDT 
solution in a highly-refined petrol- 
eum base, clarified and deodor- 
ized so that no _ objectionable 
odors or discoloration of furnish- 
ings will result. To prevent any 
infestation of houseflies, mos- 
quitoes, cockroaches and ants in 
all kitchens, food storage rooms, 
dishwashing rooms and pantries, 
I would apply a wet spray to de- 
posit a film of DDT crystals over 
the surface of all rafters, hang- 
ing lights and cords, ceilings, pro- 
jecting room corners, shelves, in- 
side and outside of all cupboards, 
floor cabinets and the underside 
and legs of all tables, work- 
benches, meatblocks and sinks, 
around door trim and windows 
and the screening thereof, and 
such other places as inspection 
reveals insects are resting or har- 
boring. 

Dining halls, lounges, serving 
rooms and porches would receive 
the same treatment and, in addi- 
tion, I would spray the outside of 
screens and screen doors, wood- 
work around entrances, bannis- 
ters and, in particular, woodwork 
adjacent to kitchen doors, includ- 
ing stands upon which disposal 
cans are kept. In the kitchen, I 
might supplement this by dusting 
10 per cent DDT powder where 
heavy cockroach infestation indi- 
cates the need. 


Sleeping quarters should have 
a residual coating of DDT ap. 
plied by the same spray method 
to the inside and outside of al] 
screens, woodwork on inside and 
outside of all windows and door. 
ways, light fixtures and ceilings 
where needed. I would treat mat- 
tresses, partitions, baseboards and 
cracks in board walls adjacent to 
beds for preventive bedbug cop- 
trol. Bureau drawers, closets and 
curtains should be treated for gjl- 
verfish and moth control. 

This residual treatment would 
be my basic plan for all buildings 
including recreation buildings and 
buildings occupied by employees, 
As I pointed out before, I would 
not expect to keep insects out, but 
understand that they will come in 
as usual, to be killed shortly 
thereafter. There will be occa- 
sions, when for some reason, | 
want an immediate kill of the few 
flies present in the dining hall and 
do not want to wait for the resi- 
dual action to take effect. For 
such occasions, I. would have on 
hand some Grade AA quality fly- 
spray and a good spraygun, or a 
few aerosol bombs which, after 
closing all doors and windows in 
the room, I would use to give an 
immediate knockdown of the in- 
sects, waiting five to 10 minutes 
before ventilating the room. 

Outdoors, I would use petrol- 
eum base DDT, the same material 
I applied inside, to the frame and 
walls of the leeside of buildings 
and to other natural resting 
places on which I had observed 
gnats and other insects alighting. 
If there are stone or brick walls, 
I would give them the same treat- 
ment. I would. similarly treat 
shelters or lean-tos at campfire 
sites and by tennis courts and 
other sports areas. This would 
kill insects resting in such places 
from the midday heat. 

I would apply a one per cent 
DDT wettable powder to tree 
trunks, bushes and foliage adJa- 
cent to all buildings, and to brush 
for a depth of 50 feet in the woods 
on the windward side of camp, 
and also to brush immediately 
adjacent to any normal breeding 
places of mosquitoes and flies. 
Stables would be sprayed with @ 
two and one-half per cent wet 
table powder, applying it on the 
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Develop 


POPULAR, inexpensive 
group of camp craftsmay be 
classified as “‘Rustic Crafts.”’ 

However, such work may become 
junky and of little art value un- 
less carefully guided. A group of 
campers on a hike could be en- 
couraged to find stones suitable 
for paper weights. A camp sym- 
bol, an Indian design or a mono- 
gram painted in enamel might be 
a fitting decoration; the stones 
should be felted on the bottom. 


Birchbark is always a fascina- 
ting material with which to work. 
Campers should be taught to 
gather it from cut wood or fallen 
trees, and not to harm a growing 
tree at any time. Canoes, bird- 
houses, baskets, etc., may be 
fashioned any size, depending on 
the bark. This craft is often very 
well done by Indians in various 
sections. Perhaps an Indian could 
be invited or hired to come to the 
camp and teach how it is done, or 
perhaps a group of campers could 
be taken to observe the Indians in 
their native haunts. 


A pair of bookends may be 
made from a log about four inches 
in diameter. Saw the top surface 
on a slant, flatten the back, hol- 
low the bottom and fill with gra- 
vel for weight, then seal the bot- 
tom and cover with felt. A door 
stop may be similarly made if 
weighted heavily enough. Com- 
mercial unfinished book-ends may 
be decorated by pounding a de- 
sign in small nails on the surface, 
then staining. Boys especially 


like to pound nails and it is a good 


means of teaching spacing, accu- 
racy and neatness. 


Whether you have a kiln or 
hot, campers always enjoy cre- 
ating in clay. Perhaps there is a 
clay deposit on the lake bottom 
not too far from camp which 
could be found and worked; or 
clay of many kinds and colors 
can be purchased dry or wet. 

Figurines of all kinds are fun 
to make from clay as are dishes, 
bowls, ete. Although they are 
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Their Creative Ideas 


By Marion Trowbridge 


Part II 


easily broken if not fired, they 
may be painted and shellacked in- 
stead or glazed. If you have a 
kiln, you are very fortunate; you 
can fire and glaze for perma- 
nency. 

On a nice, lazy day, campers, 
especially boys, may enjoy whit- 
tling. All that is needed is a jack- 
knife and a good piece of wood. 
Figures, birds or something as 
simple as a letter opener, may be 
whittled. The important thing is 
that his piece of wood will turn 
into something of his own. 

Papier mache is creative. You 
start with newspaper, starch and 
an idea. Your campers may make 
a mask, an animal or figure 
(clowns are awfully good) or 


ATOR: 





even an airplane. Tempera paint 
will transform the newspaper 
shape into a lovely colored form. 

All small boys and some girls 
like to make kites, boats and 
planes. Their interest may be en- 
couraged by furnishing them with 
kits for making the above. I say 
kits because that is, no doubt, the 
easiest way to get all the supplies 
they need before them at onetime. 

Resourcefulness can make the 
common tin can a thing of beauty. 
Buy some tin can covers — the 
kind used for home canning. 
These may be pounded into molds 
to make ash trays. When pewter 
and copper are scarce use the can 
covers. They will not take etch- 
ing, but may be enamelled or have 
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Top: Young artists at Mt. Tabor Park 
Day Camp, Portland Ore. 


Left: Girl Scouts at Camp Wildwood, 
Portland Ore., find that learning to 


weave takes time and patience 
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A VALUABLEE 
BETTER CP 





& years of war and reconversion badly upset Camp Directors’ methods of purchasing 


and sources of supply. You had to take what you could get, from whom you could get it. But 


now, suppliers are getting ready to serve you better than ever before. Old firms are adding new 


items to their lines; new firms are entering the camping field. 


Now is the time to broaden your sources of supply, shop carefully, compare values, 


buy discriminatingly. To help you do this is one job of THE CAMP DIRECTOR’S 


1948 HANDBOOK AND BUYING GUIDE, now being compiled by the editors 


and publishers of Camping Magazine. Read below about this and other jobs it will do for you; 


then order your copy of this important aid to better camping! 


The Buying Guide Section 

will contain a complete list of equipment 
and supplies offered by hundreds of suppliers 
serving camps from Maine to Miami, from Long 
Island to Los Angeles. Names, addresses, brand 
names and products are all indexed in easy- 
to-use alphabetical listings. 

Nearly 300 different items needed in camp 
operation are included. The Buying Guide will 
serve you daily throughout the year; every 
time you want to know quickly, conclusively— 
‘Who Makes What?" 


The Handbook Section has 
another big job to do in helping you give 
Better Camping to more children. It is crammed 
full of camp reference material—contains the 


answers to hundreds of questions which come 


up daily in camp planning and operation. 
Questions on programming, leadership, health 
and safety, camp administration, layout of 
recreational areas, etc., etc. You'll reach for 
it time after time, keep it at. your fingertips 
throughout the entire year. 




















EEW TOOL TO HELP YOU GIVE 
(PING TO MORE CHILDREN? 











THE CAMP DIRECTOR'S 1948 HANDBOOK AND BUYING GUIDE 
will be published in the fall, just in time to help you with your planning and purchasing for the 
1948 season. Publication price of the Handbook and Guide is $2.50 per copy. But you may have 


your copy for only $1.75, if you will help us in these two ways— 





Place your order NOW, before the issue goes to press, so we can avoid printing more 
copies than are wanted; 

Send your check with your order, thus saving unnecessary billing and bookkeeping expense. 
(Should you wish to order now and pay in the fall, you may do so at $2.00 per copy.) 

Fill in and mail the order blank NOW, before THE CAMP DIRECTOR‘S 
1948 HANDBOOK AND BUYING GUIDE is printed, to get the special low pre- 


publication rate. 





Order an 
extra copy THE CAMP DIRECTOR’S 1948 HANDBOOK 
for your AND BUYING GUIDE, 
c/o Camping Magazine, 
181 Chestnut Avenue, Metuchen, N. J. 
Associate Director Please send me as soon as available... ........... 02 ce ee cece’ copies of 
Head Counselor THE CAMP DIRECTOR’S 1948 HANDBOOK 
Purchasing Agent AND BUYING GUIDE, 
Program Director [] Check is inclosed at the special pre-publication rate of $1.75 per copy. 
Activities Counselors [] Bill me when copy is ready for mailing, at the special rate of $2.00 
per copy. 
© a ETE OTTER CS OLS ee ee ere 
er omnes game te mee eta ere ite eich BC ree Gag HSS OLN te oe ye ee: RMR Mee TE MMe Eh rar 
to help you Street and No 














a design stamped along the rim. 
Tin cans made into flower pots, 
with rolled edges are useful, eco- 
nomical and have good design 
possibilities. Use enamel to dec- 
orate the tin. 

Block printing with linoleum is 
a splendid craft for older girls. 
It can many times be used out of 
camp provided it is learned well 
in camp. I mentioned program 
covers earlier; block printing is 
one of the best means of making 
these. Monograms, designs or sig- 
natures may be printed on sta- 


tionery. Luncheon sets are an- 
other favorite block print project. 

There are many projects in 
weaving which may be carried 
out at camp. Rugs, mats, table 
runners, etc., woven on regular 
looms, are best for older campers, 
however it takes time and pa- 
tience to learn to weave. 

I find that projects which take 
less time are most suitable. Rugs 
may be made on frames instead 
of looms; campers may make 
their own frames, too. Hot-dish 
holders and hot-dish pads made 





relaxation sport. 


tional in character. 
archery. 








Archery is the Relaxation Sport 


Archers as a group are famous for steady nerves and normal 
blood pressures. For archery is a true recreation—it is the 
Tension and archery do not go together. 
The typical archer shoots for recreation. He shoots a few 
rounds at noon, or in the afternoon, and has more energy at 
the end of his practice than at the beginning. 

This means that archery classes and clubs are truly recrea- 
There is a place in your program for 


You will find a Ben Pearson dealer near you, and you will be 
astonished at the beauty and inexpensiveness of the archery 
tackle he displays. Look him up soon. And, meanwhile, for 
help in forming an archery club, archery class, or installing 
an archery range, write Ben Pearson. We maintain an ad- 
visory service especially for that purpose. 


| BER PEARS OR — 


PINE BLUFF, ARKANSAS 





In the photograph, Pat Chambers, twice 
National Archery Champion and now a 
member of the Ben Pearson staff, demon- 
strates the relaxed method of shooting to 
Joe Robinson, professional golfer. The 
relaxed method is now the accepted tech- 
nique—and holds most national records. 
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from jersey loops, string or rzf- 
fila, prove successful and usefy] 
projects for young campers. They 
are easy to make but do invo've 
color and manipulation problems. 
Belts may be made with yarn or 
beads on a small, simple loom. 

Soap carving is a good project 
in times when the supply is ade- 
quate. Or plaster of paris may be 
mixed and poured into any size 
box, removed when hard and 
carved like soap—either in the 
round or in relief. 

Gimp is a popular craft mate- 
rial. Lanyards, bracelets, belts, 
etc., are fine, up to a certain point. 
They are a good manipulative 
project but have little creative 
value. Discretion must be used; 
try to discourage campers from 
doing repeats. One of a thing 
should be enough, but encourage 
that the one be done carefully and 
without mistakes. 

Boys like to saw. Coping saws 
can be used to create figures, an- 
imals, puzzles, tiles, etc. Intro- 
duce as much woodshop work as 
possible for the boys. 

A craft exhibit at the end of 
camp has its justification. Ob- 
jects look their best when well 
displayed, and campers may take 
more pride in what they have 
done if they see it so displayed. 
If parents visit camp the last day, 
they enjoy seeing results (the 
easiest way of measuring success, 
but not always the best.) An ex- 
hibit also gives counselors and dl- 
rector an opportunity to evaluate 
good and bad projects carried out 
during the season. And it is a 
wonderful way to clean up and 
leave the craft house in good ol- 
der for another year. 

Good books on all crafts may 
be found in libraries or purchased 
through supply companies in 
book or pamphlet form. It is well 
to have a few books at camp; 
they inspire the ambitious camp- 
er to go further. 

Success in the craft house, as 
well as the camp as a whole, de 
pends on how well all plans are 
made ahead of time. You must 
be several jumps ahead of camp- 
ers at all times. Their success de- 
pends on your interest in them 
and their objects. Enjoy thell 
experiences with them and the 
results will take care of them- 
selves. 
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: Dear ACA Members: The budget was discussed with by Carol Gulich Hulbert 
May 2, 3 and 4 were very busy great care. Our original program President, ACA 

_ days for your Executive Commit- of increased camp membership 
4 tee, which had its first meeting fees was approved by a majority, 
f at Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, at but not by the 34 vote required to of the desires for a sliding scale 
' that time. There was full attend- change our by-laws. However, of membership fees. The follow- 
d ance by all officers and all seven the principal objective of en- ing “Revised Schedule of Mem- 
” chairmen of Standing Commit- larged service met with general bership and Fees” is printed in 

tees whose names and addresses and enthusiastic acceptance. In full so you may have complete 
appear in the front of the mag- your behalf the Executive Com- knowledge of our action in the 
r azine. Mr. Harvie Boorman was’ mittee analyzed all the sugges- matter. A copy of this and a 
It. elected temporary vice-president tions received from the sections “straw vote” has already been 
ie to serve until Mr. Ott’s return regarding amembership plan and _ sent to all Board Members. A 
“4 from Germany. Full minutes of produced a new plan which re- further revised schedule will be 
a; the meeting will be sent your flects these suggestions. We be- sent out for official vote in Sep- 
st Board Members. lieve this new plan answers most’ tember. 
- Schedule for Membership Fees 

Share D nae 

WSs Fee ACA Section Socripuen 
\n- $100.00 $50.00 $50.00 Contributing: For those individuals and organizations who wish to give 


‘0- the Association meritorious financial support. 





as 50.00 25.00 25.00 Sustaining: For those individuals and organizations who wish to give 
the Association additional financial support beyond the standard classi- 

of fications; for national agencies interested in the camping field. 

)b- 25.00 15.00 10.00 Commercial: For commercial firms and individuals serving the camp- 

ell ing field for profit. 

ike 25.00 15.00 10.00 Camp (group 1): For all private camps and others operated for profit 

ve and all non-profit camps of 800 or more camper weeks or whose Gross 

ed. Income is $12,000 or more; for other camps desiring membership in this 

ay, group. 

the 15.00 9.00 6.00 Camp (Group 2): For non-profit camps of 400 camper weeks, or the 

2g§, equivalent, or whose Gross Income is $6,000 or more. 

eX- 10.00 6.00 4.00 Camp (Group 3): For all other non-profit camps, either short term or 

di- longer whose attendance is less than 400 camper weeks or whose Gross 

ate Income is less than $6,000. 

out 10.00 6.00 4.00 Affiliated: For local non-profit agencies, associations, schools, and other 

gs a public organizations interested in the camping field. 

and 5.00 3.00 2.00 Individual: For individuals interested in camping—directors, staff per- 

or- sonnel, counselors, board and committee persons, teachers, allied pro- 
fessional people and others. 

nay 3.00 2.00 1.00 Student: For student counselors and others interested in camp leader- 

sed ship who could be helped during a temporary training period by affili- 

in ation with the Association. 
vell oa 
MY ; 


Committee members reported 


the “‘perfect”’ person has not yet 


interested, or if you have helpful 


mp- enthusiastically on the regional appeared. It is important to have suggestions, please write to Hugh 
conventions. In view of this year’s. the right person, so please be pa- Ransom, the new chairman of 
OS valuable and successful experi- tient. The attitude of the new Ex- Leadership Training. 
de- ence, the committee voted to con- ecutive Committee is one of eager I need not tell you that the 
are tinue the policy of regional con- cooperation so I know ACA busi- ACA cannot begin to render the 
nust ventions every other year. The ness will move forward in the in- promised enlarged services until 
mp- committee also voted to accept terim. it has an enlarged budget and 
; de- the invitation of the St. Louis Sec- A calendar of National ACA that the success of this revised 
hem tion to hold its 1950 convention activities for the next two years plan means success for ACA. 
hell in St. Louis. was tentatively accepted. This With very best wishes for a 
the The committee to secure a new includes a workshop on Leader- successful camping summer, I am 
em- executive secretary is working’ ship Training to be held at Ocono- Yours sincerely, 
faithfully and conscientiously, but mowoc in late October. If you are Carol Gulick Hulbert 
1947 
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Camper's 
Best Friend 


By Walter L. Silone 


AMPING provides a learn-~ 


_ ing situation that is informal, 
social and creative and in 
sharp contrast to the formal, aca- 
demic situation of the _ school- 
room. It provides the opportunity 
to develop a lot of interests and 
skills that give a child something 
to do, something to think about 
and to enjoy when school is out 
and work is through; and it also 
provides the opportunity for cre- 
ative group education which is 
the hope of democracy. 

As a means of education it is as 
old as the human race. It is learn- 
ing by doing, plus the opportunity 
to evaluate that learning with a 
fellow camper who is more ma- 
ture and who has gone that way 
before. 

In this situation the camp coun- 
selor is the vital factor. 

His purpose is to guide each 
camper through the camping ex- 
perience in such a way that he 
develops to the limit of his indi- 
vidual capacities. This is accom- 
plished not as a coach in the ac- 
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tivity-centered program or as a 
teacher of subject matter of in- 
terest to children in a child-cen- 
tered program, but as a compa- 
nion in a vital experience in liv- 
ing. To accomplish it the coun- 
selor requires a different kind of 
skill in leadership than is needed 
in either of the other two. 

What does such a leader seek 
to do? What are the earmarks of 
the companion type of leader- 
ship ? 

First, the counselor must enjoy 
camping, and have a few camp- 
ing skills, plus the urge to develop 
more of them. 

Second is the ability to open up 
new horizons to campers from a 
single interest or activity. 

In the third place the counselor 
is a cultivator of the social soil of 
the camp situation so that the 
personality of the camper may 
grow. As a close companion, the 
counselor is not an ordering or 
forbidding person, one who 
prunes the growing organism or 
ties it to stakes of arbitrary stand- 


ards, but a gardener who culti- 
vates the soil and lets the person- 
ality grow toward the sun of its 


own destiny. 
Such a counselor knows thai 


-people act on the way they feel 
about things and persons rather 


than on what they know. There- 
fore, he gives close attention to 
the marginal learnings in each 
and every experience, for it is in 
the marginal learnings that atti- 
tudes are developed. These atti- 
tudes of outlooks and insights, 
appreciations and means of con- 
trol are more important than any 
other learnings. , 

Fifth, the counselor lives with 
the campers in such a way that 
they learn to solve conflicts not 
by fighting, dominating or com- 
promising, but by creative experi- 
ence. In this way campers receive 
practical training in living in a 
democracy that respects the per- 
sonality of all those living in 
camp. 

Sixth, the counselor knows that 
moral responsibility is learned in 
the same way that a person learns 
to swim—by practice. It may be 
easier to scold children, to write 
moral essays for them, to preach 
to them, but moral responsibility 
is not iearned that way. It is 
learned only through living and 
learning with adults in a morally 
responsible situation. To learn 
that freedom comes only through 
obedience to the laws of life— 
the cans and cannots of physical 
law, the oughts and ought nots of 
moral law and the musts and must 
nots of statute law, is a lesson that 
only experience with comradely 
adults can teach. 

Finally, the counselor, as the 
most influential factor in the total 
camping experience, works with 
the campers and never for them 
in such a way that the campers 
develop self-direction, self- 
respect, self-control and an aware- 
ness of the interrelatedness of all 
mankind. 

Camping provides the opportu- 
nity to get back to the natural 
type of education in which youth 
learns to deal practically with 
life situations and to adapt him- 
self to them. This type of educa- 
tion calls for a new type of leader 
—a foremost companion in living 
in camp and in all that goes on 1n 
camp. 
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This World of Ours 


By jutietle Meylan Henderson 


Chairman, ACA International 
Relations Committee 


What is the responsibility of 
Camping in re-thinking its pur- 
poses, alms and objectives in the 
light of the present era? One of 
the conclusions arrived at during 
the Oconomowoc Program Work- 
shop of the ACA last Fall was 
that “there is a responsibility and 
opportunity of interpreting a 
world-consciousness to campers 
and showing them what part they 
can play in the world community 
as well as in their own, local com- 
munity.’”’ Wide and active inter- 
est in this subject is shown by let- 
ters, suggestions and _ projects 
which have been sent in to the 
Committee on International 
Camping of the ACA. 

Study groups in the various sec- 
tions of ACA during the winter 
and seminar workshops on World 
Citizenship held during recent re- 
gional conferences are bringing 


forth ideas, new source material 
and creatively productive activ- 
lties. One of the seminars reports 
the following: “It is evident from 
the thinking in this Convention 
that we are our brother’s keeper 
and that Camping has a prepon- 
derant responsibility for prepar- 
ing youth to understand and ac- 
cept the obligation of a larger 
world citizenship. This workshop 
believes that this will be accom- 
plished only when each camp 
makes an honest endeavor to meet 
the following criteria: 

As camp directors let us ask 
ourselves some of these ques- 
tions: 

1. Is our camp set-up such that 
democratic living can take place 
effectively ? 

a. Is the large group broken 

down into small living units 
with leadership ? 


b. Are all members being made 
aware of their responsibility 
to and respect for all peo- 
ple? 

2. Does our camp have a sys- 
tem of camper-counselor repre- 
sentative government? 

3. Do we have the conviction 
that each individual should be 
duly respected without regard to 
any differences of nationality, 
race, religion or social _ back- 
ground? 

4. Are the program and or- 
ganization such that they permit 
individual differences? 

5. Do we consciously plan the 
staff to include individuals of di- 
verse background from our own 
and other lands to enrich the 
leadership ? 

6. Is the camp living such that 
its members are being made 
aware of their citizenship in their 
own community and in the world? 


The needs of children in all 
parts of the world are still very 
urgent for supplementary food, 
all types of clothing, bedding, 
camp. and sports equipment, art 
and educational materials, books, 
rag dolls, animals and toys, pic- 
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UNION STOCK YARDS 


YOUR DEPENDABLE 


Source of Supply 


Like hundreds of other camp operators YOU can depend on 
our PERSONALIZED SERVICE for meats of uniform quality, 


uniform weight average and close trim throughout the coming 


In our very complete line of meats, poultry and food specialties 
are items that are “tailor-made” to satisfy the needs of your par- 
ticular camp. As an added convenience, if desired, we oven- 
prepare many meat cuts and cut others to specified portion size. 
Shipments are made DIRECT to your camp by fast pre-paid 


express. SPECIALTIES 
designed to 
help you serve 
Write TODAY for Free Copy, New Market Guide and Price List a better meal. 


oD CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
AMERICA’S FINEST MEATS, POULTRY, FOOD SPECIALTIES 





PICKLED MEATS 





SMOKED MEATS 


44 Other FOOD 


Catalog on Re- 


quesf. 
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ANDOVER PUBLISHERS ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 
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“a 


CAMPERS 1... ton cocorsing ove 


cious memories in “My Days at 
Camp”’ 


PAREN TS see enduring evidence of 


their camp investment in this new 
log-book “‘My Days at Camp”’ 


D/ R EC TORS get year-long publicity 


from this breezy new log-book 
““My Days at Camp” 


WHY I WROTE THIS LOG-BOOK: 


“First let me say that I’ve been a Camp Director for 
a quarter of a century. I’ve dreamed about supplying 
my campers with a self-recording book to stimu- 
late continuous interest and desire for self-expres- 
sion in every phase of camp life. | feel that my 
campers should write a lasting record—to be cher- 
ished over the years. Yes, cherished by parents too 
—as a warm, intimate memento of their child’s tender 
years. In all modesty, | commend this log-book to 
Camp Directors as a light-hearted, colorfully-illus- 
trated chronicle which travels from Camp to home— 
a dignified advertisement for years and years.” 


Camp Director—Author 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE SAMPLE COPY 


MY DAYS AT CAMP 


Log-book of never-to-be-forgotten memories 








ANDOVER PUBLISHERS, 
16 ANDOVER ROAD, ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 


As a progressive Camp Director, | am interested in receiving a free sample 
copy of your 1947 log book “My Days at Camp.” 


IS ai. so einmeiensiticnnia earn ponbdtican spbreonsiinpoci aeipeliaapenitad aaa clospintactsaulaincisnnerallaetniiacebminaaaie avenue cupsattinnsin 

I a5 neste entities snipe nbaninttantccubbcelanee bese eateie di diiebhekabarcksenogeioulentepehanndeabere snot 

Bat cians areata abducts isebiibdaesetlcunrebidbaicentiiauczodeanaciiclags | eae SRS ie Coe nirey meee ae meee 
x (Please enclose a sheet of your Camp letter-head—T hanks) | 





ture scrap-books and so forth. 
Names and addresses of groups 
working with young people in 
Europe and Asia, in addition to 
those previously listed in “‘Camp- 
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ing Magazine,’ are: 

American Youth for World 
Youth, 35 E. 35th St., New York. 

They Need You, 21 So. 12th 
St., Rm. 226, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A project to establish under- 
standing between American and 
European Youth. 

Avadi Center for Boys and 
Girls, Reddypalayam Village, 
Avadi Post, Madras, South India. 
Dr. Hedley Dimock is on the 
North American Committee. Camp 
Tonakela Committee, 222 Front 
St. E., Toronto, Canada. A well- 
equipped camp open to all groups. 
Conducted entirely by voluntary 


subscriptions. 
Association Francaise des 
Camps Volants, 934 5th Ave., 


New York City 21. Youth Hostel 
project with accommodations for 
4000 young people. Need is for 
food and funds to finance buying 
of camp equipment. — 

American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, 20 South 12th St., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 

Church World Service, 37 E. 
36th St., New York 16, N.Y. 

Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
2929 Broadway, New York City 
25. Furnishes addresses for per- 
son-to-person gift parcels from 
the USA to Europe. 

There is available much excel- 
lent International Program mate- 
rial for use in camps this summer 
including “You and the United 
Nations” published by the Amer- 
ican Association for the United 
Nations, 45 E. 65th St., New York 
City 21, 15¢; contains music, 
games, food, books, films, plays. 

The International Relations 
Committee will be eager to re- 
ceive new ideas, suggestions and 
projects to be made available to 
those interested and to be of as- 
sistance to those who wish any 
information which it may now 
have in its files. The Committee 
will welcome at the close of this 
coming season any reports or com- 
ments which have resulted from 
experience of this summer in in- 
ternational relations. Address 
communications to Mrs. Lucien 
G. Henderson, Goodwives River 
Rd., 44, Darien, Conn. 
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San Diego Schools 
(Continued from page 8) 
Bank, it is necessary that he keep 
accurate account of the three 
cents or 10 cents he has spent, 
and that he learn how to write a 
check for that amount—even for 

a lone penny post card. 

What an opportunity to cor- 
relate this experience directly 
with arithmetic-book learning re- 
garding bank deposits, check 
writing or just plain subtraction. 
There are undoubtedly endless 
opportunities for further enrich- 
ments in a 24 hour a day learn- 
ing process. 

Thus we see a school camp in 
operation. Let us take a quick 
over-all view, a summarizing crit- 
ical view, of the problems faced 
—the limitations as well as the 
strengths of this project. 

First, we can see the wisdom of 
moving slowly. Financial backing 
is a primary essential, if such a 
project is to have sound footing 
and an even chance to prove it- 
self. It is known that a camp of 
this sort cannot support itself on 
camper fees alone. Some type of 
subsidy therefore is necessary. 
Pending legislative trends point 
toward the allocation of school 
funds for the operation of school 
camps; until this happens, other 
means of finance must be deter- 
mined within each community. 

Adequate leadership is a sec- 
ond major factor in the present 
and future success of the school 
camp. Careful thought and plan- 
hing must be given to selection, 
training and responsibilities of 
staff members who are to lead our 
youth in a continuous living-learn- 
ing program. 

Thorough and continual inter- 
pretation of the values of camp- 
Ing education is necessary in or- 
der to insure intelligent under- 
standing of the program within 
the community and the schools. 
The schools and the camp must 
Work together in an effort to of- 
fer each individual camper the 
most complete camping experi- 
€nce possible in a short period. 

The San Diego project is far 
rom ideal in many respects. But 
i spite of errors and handicaps, a 
GOOl job of camping is being 
done. Continually increased en- 
thusia mm and support of school 
officials has been most encourag- 


; 
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BUILD POPULARITY ... PRESTIGE... 
WITH A CRAFT COURSE IN PLASTICS 


Plastics are the materials of the future! Realizing that, many parents are 
anxious for their children to learn the fundamentals of fabricating these 
exciting new materials. That is why a craft course in plastics will do much 
to build the popularity and prestige of your camp! With easy-to-learn 
skill, your craft students can produce professional-appearing projects 
that will win exclamations of admiration from their friends and parents. 


HANDBOOK TELLS HOW TO FABRICATE PLASTICS 
The new Carmen-Bronson PLASTICS HANDBOOK describes in detail the 
professional techniques of fabricating Plexiglas, Lucite, Bakelite, Poly- 
styrene and other plastics. It discusses business opportunities in the plas- 
tics field; and gives working plans for many simple and advanced con- 
struction projects. 


CATALOG LISTS ALL MATERIALS 
The Carmen-Bronson CATALOG gives you complete prices and dato on 
all materials you need for class use. Plexiglas, Lucite, Bakelite, Luma- 
rinth, Tenite, Polystyrene, etc. in sheets, rods, tubes and special forms— 
crystal-clear and in many rich, glowing colors. Also lists numerous 
cements, dyes, compounds, accessories, supplies and semi-fabricated 
kits. Extra low prices, plus large discounts for quantity purchases! 








GET CATALOG 
AND HANDBOOK 
FREE! 


The Carmen- 
Bronson CATALOG 
and the Carmen- 
Bronson PLASTICS 
HANDBOOK will be 
sent without charge 
to any camp owner 
or counselor who is 
interested in teach- 
ing fabrication of 
plastics. Write TO 








DAY for these im- ‘ Ay ; 
portant books! Da _ S- e Ae 
/ 
CARMEN-BRONSON 





CORP. 


165 East Third Street, es 6-CM, 


Mount Vernon, 














SEND TODAY... 


For Your FREE Sample Copy 
1947 


CAMP MEMORY BOOK 


and 


NEW PICTURE POST CARDS 
Used by more than 300 camps in 1946 


MILLAR PUBLISHING CO. 


538 S. WELLS STREET 


Millar Publishing Co. 
538 S. Wells St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


Please forward immediately at no expense to me sample copies of 1947 


Camp Memory Book and Postcards. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


CHICAGO 7, ILL. 














The Camp Wins Both 
Ways... With Medals 
for Shooting and 

Archery 


te ed omp 





Medals, as awards for camp 
competitions, have both a posi- 
tive and a negative value for 
the camp. 


Their positive value lies in 
the fact that they are the best 
liked prizes that you can offer. 
Young folks like them because 
they have color and can be worn 
as a decoration. Moreover, they 
are small in size and can be 
“collected.” 


The negative value of awards 
in the form of medals lies in the 
fact that the monetary value is 
practically nothing. Invidious 
comparisons as to the relative 
cost or worth cannot be made. 
But the distinction between 
winner and runner-up is abso- 
lute. 


N.R.A. Junior Awards are 
a Blackinton product. Write 
for our Shooting Medal Cata- 
log. 


V.H. BLACKINTON & CO. 


140 Commonwealth Avenue 


Attleboro Falls, Mass. 








ing. They have seen the program 
at work, they have liked what 
they have seen and they have ask- 
ed for more! No project of value 
can fail with such firm, stalwart 
backing. 

The other group of strong sup- 
porters is the campers. Each Fri- 
day afternoon sees a group of 
happy campers returning to town, 
—campers who do not want to 
leave. They have had fun, they 
have learned new things—“‘more 
than we learn at school!’’—and 
they have had a new and adven- 
turesome experience, one which 
in many instances may lead on. 
The camp has proved itself! 

San Diego is planning to ex- 
pand its camping program. Camp 
Palomar, a work camp for high 
school boys, is second on the list. 
Beach and desert camps are be- 
ing talked of. The ultimate goal 
of this program is to have every 
boy and girl, sometime between 
the grade levels of six and 12, ex- 
perience one or two weeks of 
camp life as a part of the regu- 
lar school program. 

This perhaps sounds like an ex- 
tremely ambitious program, but 
San Diego believes it is a valuable 
one. To quote from their hand- 
book: “The Community School 
Camp is the last word in Ameri- 
can education, and in setting up 
their camp, San Diego City and 
County are truly blazing the trail 
for other American communities. 
But the Commission do not feel 
that this is in any sense merely a 
fad in education. They believe it 
is rather a new, important, and 
permanent trend in the direction 
of making education truly an in- 
fluence for democratic living.”’ 

Thus has San Diego seen the 
need, and dared to experiment! 
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PESTS or GUESTS | | | 


which do you prefer? 


You 
handle the guests 


We 


take care of the pests 
@ 


ANY PEST PROBLEM SOLVED 
incl. rodents 


FLY and MOSQUITO CONTROL 
on outdoor grounds by “TIFA” 


Fog Applicator 
Inside: 


The new “High-Fog method” used 
& 


ABALENE PEST CONTROL 
SERVICE, INC. 


Maintains 30 Branches throughout 
New York, Mass., Vermont. 
Also Bordering states serviced. 


Camp Service Department 
435 Central Ave. Albany 5, N. Y. 
Tel. 2-4000 


Main Office 
779 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 




















Camps - Schools - Camp Sites 
Sales - Partnerships - Financing 


@ PECK - KERRON COMPANY INC., 
transacted sales for the finest camps 
in the East. High prestige. Camps lo- 
cated in New England, New York and 
Pennsylvania States. 


@ To directors considering business prop- 
ositions: Please contact us at your 
convenience, to discuss subjects of mu- 
tual interest relative to our services. 
We negotiate in a dignified and con- 
fidential manner, cause no undue pub- 
licity, our clients respect our confi- 
dence. 


PECK-KERRON CO. INC. 


11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
PEnnsylvania 6-8285 BOulevard 8-9105 


Member of the Real Estate 
Board of New York. 























we BURGESS 


HANDICRAFT STORES OFFER .. 


A New List of Selected Handicraft 
Supplies For All Craft Needs In: 


PLASTICS 
LEATHER 
CERAMICS 
METALCRAFT 
SHELLCRAFT 
WOODCRAFT 
CORKCRAFT 
FELTCRAFT 
WEAVING 
BASKETRY 
FINGER PAINTS 
TEXTILE PAINTS 
ART SUPPLIES 
LINOLEUM BLOCKS 
INDIAN SEED BEADS 
DURO POWER TOOLS 


Write for Our Price List! 
(10% Institutional Discount) 
Order By Mail From Your 


NEAREST BURGESS STORE ... 


184 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ili. 
725 N. Milwaukee Ave., lwaukee, Wis. 
1026 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

27 W. Duval, Jacksonville, Fla. 


PERE U EERE LS 
BURGESS BATTERY ©. 


HANDICRAFT DIVISION 
184 N. WABASH AVE. °* CHICAGO }, Itt. 





<_- *,> *, 
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BE SAFE 
PREVENT EPIDEMICS 


RICHINE 


TRADE MARK REG. 


The One Dishwashing Compound 
which 
STERILIZE S 
AS IT WASHES 


Other Camp Specialties 
@ Pine Jelly Scrub Soap 


for scrubbing floors 


® Pine Oil Disinfectant 


Send For Free Samples and 
Complete Information 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP 
& CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE. 
a eo ee eo 
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SALISBURY, VERMONT 


CRAFT WORK THAT IS 
@ Neu 
© Diferent 
© Useful 


Designed especially for 
camps by a staff of teachers 
assisted by girls and boys 
who know what campers !ike. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG — 
PLEASE NAME YOUR CAMP 








Control of Insects 
(Continued from page 16) 


inside to obtain an even coverage 
over the entire ceiling, all posts, 
rafters and sidewalls. On the out- 
side, I would spray all doors and 
windows and such sides of the 
buildings as experience showed 
me were common resting places 
for flies. All manure piles and 
refuse heaps would be sprayed, 
although for these I might expect 
to repeat the spraying at inter- 
vals. 

I would stock a supply of two- 
ounce bottles of repelient for sale 
or issuance to campers for their 
use on hikes and outdoor activ- 
ities away from camp. I would 
obtain a supply of repellent to 
minimize the attacks of biting 
flies on the horses when they were 
on the woodland trails. Should 
there be chiggers or ticks in the 
immediate area of the campsite, 
or in some field which was used 
frequently by the campers, I 
would dust a one per cent DDT 
powder over the grass and low 
brush to control these pests. 


Drain Breeding Grounds 


At the beginning of the season, 
I would endeavor to improve my 
methods of garbage, rubbish and 
manure disposal. I would make a 
survey to see if there are mosquito 
breeding waters in the near vicin- 
ity. If so, I would drain them, if 
practical; or, if not, spray them 
about every 10 days with DDT 
oil solution, or dust with one per 
cent DDT powder. 

In writing this article, it has 
been my purpose to give the busy 
camp director a quick insight in- 
to the complexities of intelligent 
insect control. I have tried to ex- 
plain the meaning of several 
terms which one hears so much 
about these days. 

Insects are not always predict- 
able and special problems will 
arise. However, based upon past 
experiences, it is today practic- 
able for the first time in this sci- 
ence to prepare in advance and 
thus to prevent the anticipated in- 
sect problems from ever arising. 
This advancement is a tremen- 
dous stride in the ceaseless war- 
fare of man versus insects and 
will become more and more the 
goal of all those who are con- 
fronted with these problems. 











A NEW MOCCASIN KIT 





<— 


Something never made before, a MOCCA- 
SIN KIT FOR WOMEN as well as for 
men and boys, and MADE TO FIT by a 
regular shoe manufacturer who knows 
how. 


THAT’S NOT ALL 


These Moccasin Kits are available now in 
beautiful colors and color combinations. 
Each Kit contains full instructions, and 
no tools nor any experience is required to 
assemble them. 

MADE OF FINEST MOCCASIN LEATHER 
with soles stitched on, they make a won- 
derful, serviceable shoe. 


WEAR THEM AND YOU LAUGH AT 
THE HIGH PRICE OF SHOES 


HERE ARE THE DETAILS 


WOMEN’S MOCCASIN KITS in sizes 3 to 
8 and available in colors White, Red, 
Brown, also Brown and White Combina- 
tion and Red and White Combination. 
Price of Women’s Moccasins $3.50 Pair. 


BOYS’ MOCCASIN KITS in sizes 1 to 5 
and available in colors Oxblood Water- 
proof, Black Waterproof, Chocolate Wat- 
erproof, Pearl Elk Leather, also Pearl 
Elk and Oxblood Combination. Price of 
Boys’ Moccasins $3.50 Pair. 

MEN’S MOCCASIN KITS in sizes 6 to 12 
and available in colors Chocolate Water- 
proof, Pearl Elk Leather, also Pearl Elk 
and Oxblood Combination. Price of Men’’s 
Moccasins $3.75 Pair. 

MANY LONG YEARS have you waited 
for Moccasin Kits in colors, and never 
before could you get them to really fit 
women and girls. 

ALL YOUR CAMPERS WILL WANT 
ONE OR TWO PAIRS, OR MORE. 
Production has just begun. There’ll be a 
tremendous demand, so send your order 
at once to be sure of getting all colors 
and sizes wanted. Order by shoe size and 
state whether women, men or boys. We'll 

ship any later date desired. 
SHIPMENTS SENT ANYWHERE IN 
U.S.A. Terms are thirty days net from 
date of shipment to Institutions or 
Camps, f.o.b. Oakland, Calif. 

TEN PERCENT DISCOUNT from above 
prices on orders for ONB DOZEN PAIR 
or more. 


Orders from individuals will be shipped 
C.O.D. 


From the home of Finest and Best Leather 
Project Kits in all America. 


GRIFFIN CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Department C 


Since 1924 
5515-21 Grove St. 
Oakland 9, Calif. 
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CATALOG 
OF 
SUPPLIES 





“This cata- 
log gives 
me ideas”’ 





“It’s help in 
selecting 
material” 








“T use it as 
a reference” 


Are you 
searching for 
new cralit pro- 
jects? If so, 
send for this 
80 page cata- 
log. Materials 
and tools for 
more than 40 
Crafts includ- 
ing Wood, Metal, Leather 
Block printing, etc. 


“It’sa 
thought 
starter.”’ 





Send 25c for catalog. Re- 
funded on first order. 





C-45 SO. HARRISON ST., EAST ORANGE, N. J, 
915S0. GRAND AVE..LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
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NO “LEAN YEARS” 
FOR WEEDS 


PLAN AHEAD 
Order Your Supply 
of Weed-Killer NOW 


DOLGE WEED-KILLER 


Does a swift, efficient job where no veg- 
etation whatever is desired. This Dolge- 
developed preparation kills weed tops, then 
penetrates to the roots, destroying the plants 
completely. It sterilizes the soil and prevents 
seed from sprouting. 


An hour’s sprinkling with DOLGE WEED- 
KILLER equals six hours of weeding by old- 
fashioned, unsatisfactory methods. Do the 
job once and do it right at a terrific saving 
of money. 


E. W. T. Selective WEED-KILLER 


Acts on weeds but is not injurious to most 
grasses, nor does it sterilize most soils. One 
cupful for ridding turf areas of dandelions, 
plantains and other hardy weeds. 





Non-poisonous to humans and domestic 
animals ... will not corrode metal sprink- 
ling and spraying equipment. Use freely on 
roadsides to control poison ivy. Use for rag- 
weed control. 


Write for complete literature, with full direc- 
tions for applying these tested Dolge products. 





The C. B. DOLGE CO. 








WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 





With 
the Sections 





Southwest Section Guests 
at Camp Mystic 

At Camp Mystic, near Hunt, 
Texas, on March 29, the South- 
west Section met in a workshop 
conference and for two days ex- 
ecutives, field directors, camp di- 
rectors and counselors of various 
agencies and camps met in friend- 
ly group discussions of common 
interest problems. 

Highlighting the conference 
was the personality of Ernest E. 
Altick, associate director of the 
Cheley Colorado Camps, whose 
first address, “‘I Love my Job” set 
the key note of the conference 
and who also developed its theme 
“More Camping in Camps.” ‘‘We 
have achieved our purpose in 
camping,” he said “when we have 
planted in the hearts of Ameri- 
can youth an appreciation of the 
out-of-doors, a desire to learn 
more about it and the necessary 
skills to enjoy it.” 

At the. business meeting which 
followed Orrin Blanchard was 
elected President, Mrs. T. G. Ma- 
gee and Mrs. Carol Knolk, Vice- 
presidents; Miss Lois Jarrell, Sec- 
retary; and Al Hutchings, Treas- 
urer. 

A report on Minimum Camp 
Standards for (a) Leadership and 
Organization and (b) Health and 
Sanitation, was presented to the 
members at this meeting. 


New York Annual Dinner 


Members of the New York Sec- 
tion gathered at the Builders’ 
Club in New York on April 30 for 
their annual banquet and installa- 
tion of officers. Toastmaster How- 
ard Patton introduced to the 
guests the officers for 1947 — 
Col. Ed. Healy, president; Mrs. 
Lucien Henderson and Wallace 
Graham, vice presidents; Wm. 
Trigg, treasurer; Otto Rosahn, 
Secretary and Jim Moore, execu- 
tive secretary. — 

The new president sketched 
briefly his hopes for the future 
of the New York Section, follow- 
ing which Dr. M. Robert Gom- 
berg of New York University gave 
what everyone agreed was one of 
the most interesting and inspiring 
talks of the season. 








LEATHERCRAFT 
SUPPLIES 





Projects Tools 
Hides Spots 
Dyes & Brushes Books 


Numerous other Accessories for 
your complete leather- 
craft hobby. 


FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST 





ESTER LEATHER 
COMPANY 


145 ST. PAUL STREET 
ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 























... it’s Atomic! 





Pree 





MISTMASTER SPRAYER 
Shoots Insecticides 
up to Forty Feet 


FOR space or residual spraying— 
for destroying insects, germs, ver- 
min—use the power spraying of 
MISTMASTER for shooting insecti- 
cides, or DDT, into all areas — 
with fast, effective coverage. 


MISTMASTER is made in two 
types: The Fan Type. Powered by 
a powerful motor, 3/5 to 1 h.p., it 
improves the application of in- 
secticides. The Compressor type: 
Atomizes spray, fine or coarse, as 
required. 


SPRAYER CORP. of AMERICA 


1808 W. Winona St., 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


Request complete details 
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Pennsylvania Section Holds 
All-Day Conference 


The Pennsylvania Section held 
an all-day conference April 26 in 
the Social Service Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, with five lively discus- 
sion groups on counselor training, 
camping activities, day camping, 
camping for older boys and girls 
and camp layout. After luncheon 
the meeting broke up into smaller 
groups having allied interests, to 
further discuss the application of 
the material of the morning dis- 
cussion groups as it applied to 
their particular agency or group. 
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CALLING ALL 
Camp Directors 
and Counselors 








Complete supplies and 
kits for all crafts. 
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tTANDBOOK 








SUPPLIES 
1947 








Buffalo HORRY HAVEN 
GUFFALO 12, NEW YORK 


* The TNakiens CRAFT Hiadquotlin,” 


| WRITE FOR YOUR FREE 
| .COPY OF OUR CATALOG. 
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It’s more than a catalog of kits 
and supplies, — it’s a catalog of 
ideas from actual camp experience 
with all crafts. 





” MOREY HAVEN | 


612 Fillmore Ave., Buffalo 12, N. Y. 


A business meeting and elec- 
tion of officers was held in the af- 
ternoon. 


Section Presidents . 


Allegheny: Rev. James P. Logue, 519 Smith- 


field Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Arizona: George Miller, 25 E. Van Buren St., 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


California Central Valley: R. W. Bope, 137 
N. San Joaquin, Stockton, Calif. 


Central New York: John A. Lennox, 423 Oak 
Avenue, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Central Ohio: Miss Kay Kauffman, 55 East 
State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Chicago: Miss Ramona Backus, 848 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Colorado: Mrs. Evelyn Hayden, 1260 Albion, 


Denver, Colo. 


Decatur: Christine P’Simer, Decatur Youth 
Center, Decatur, Illinois 


Indiana: Miss Oranda Bangberg, Camp Fire 
Girls, 108 East Washington Street, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


Towa: Mrs. J. R. Battin, Camp Fire Girls, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Lake Erie: Arthur A. Beduhn, 3016 Wood- 
bury, Shaker Heights, Ohio. 

Louisiana: W. Hobart Hill, Box 1552, Alex- 
andria, La. 

Michigan: R. D. Miller, YMCA, 1110 Jeffer- 
son, Toledo, Ohio 

Minnesota: Clarence Osell, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Missouri Valley: M. E. Mischler, Room 201, 
1020 McGee Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 

National Capital: Rudolph Gaber, YMCA, 
Washington, D.C. 

Nebraska: Miss Hortense Geisler, 309 
Sunderland Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebr. 

New England: Max Nelson, 110 White St., 
East Boston, Mass. 

New Jersey: Louise M. Arangis, 820 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J. 

New York: Ralph D. Roehm, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Northeastern New York: Andrew F. Allen, 
N. Y. State Dept. of Health, Albany, N.Y. 

Northern California: J. P. Hargrove, 458 
Guerrero St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Ohio Valley: Sara Frebis, 213 Dixie Termi- 
nal Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

Oklahoma: Miss Henrietta Greenberg, Dept. 
of Physical Education, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Ontario: Mr. C. F. Plewman, 50 Bloor 
Street, East, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Oregon: Mrs. Elizabeth Church, 6636 N. Mis- 
souri, Portland, Oregon 

Pennsylvania: Mr. W. V. Rutherford, Boy 
Scouts of America, 22nd and Winter Streets, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Quebec: Miss Dais Gass, 4870 Cote des 
Neiges Road, Montreal, Quebec 





St. Louis: Mrs. Ruth Becker, 8040 Davis 
Drive, Clayton 5, Mo. 

San Diego County Section: Paul E. Ham- 
mond, East San Diego YMCA, 4056 Uni- 
versity Avenue, San Diego 5, Calif. 

San Joaquin: J. Wendell Howe, 611 A Street, 
Taft, Calif. 

Southeastern: Mrs. Kathryn F. Curtis, Camp 
Illahee, Brevard, N. C. 

Southern California: Kenneth Zinn, YMCA, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Southwest: Mr. Orrin Blanchard, 
Houston, Texas 

Tennessee Valley: Henry G. Hart, Division 
of State Parks, 303 State Office Bldg., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Tri-State: Julia Hope Hall, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Washington: W. D. Rounsavell, B.S.A., 5118 
Arcade Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. 

Wisconsin: R. Alice Drought, 
Pewaukee, Wisconsin. 


YMCA, 


196 Monroe, 


Auer Park, 





FIRE PROTECTION 
















IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


UTILITY 
PUMP 
© FOR DAIRYBARNS 
© JETTING BY 
BRIDGE & DOCK 
CONTRACTORS 


© PLACER MINING 
e@ TESTING WATER 
MAINS 


© STAKE JETTING 
on BY FISHERMEN 
© OIL WELL SURVEY 


Porto-Pump 


Small towns and resorts, financially unable to 
own and maintain high priced fire pumper, 
can now afford fire protection. Porto-Pump can 
be mounted in rear of light truck, motor scooter 
or trailer. 


Independently powered, self sufficient and 
engineered for continuous use at consistent 
high efficiency, the rubber impellers deliver 
over 40 U. S. gallons per minute at 120 Ib. 
pressure by actual flow-meter test. 


Where hydrants are not available, use water 
from ditches, lake or cistern. Pressure and 
volume losses due to abrasive action of dirty 
water are avoided by Porto-Pump’s rubber 
impellers. 


$3277) gare 


F.0.B. Det. 


HIGH 
PRESSURE , 





1 














SOME DISTRIBUTOR TERRITORIES AVAILABLE 


PORTO-PUMP, INCORPORATED 


227 IRON STREET, DETROIT 7, MICH. 








Date 


Application for Membership 


THE AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 


Signed 








Section 





I hereby apply for 


[|] Camp Membership ($10.00 per year) 


cover. 
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|] Individual Membership ($5.00 per year) 


|] Student (or Counselor) Membership ($3.00 per year) 
for which I enclose check, money order, or cash to 














{] Sustaining Membership ($25.00 per year) 
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Position in relation to camp .... ie 7 
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The New 





Mm Gay 
California Colors 


EACH KIT 


MAC -A-MOC 


HIGHEST QUALITY LEATHERS @ PRACTICAL 
DESIGN @ COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS WITH 





An easy-to-make moccasin kit, in 
either Suede or Elk, complete with 
detailed instructions. Suede-finish, 
glove-tanned cowhide in brown, red, 
blue and white with natural duck 
and full grain, water-resistant, elk-finish cowhide in 


fabric lining ... 
brown only. (Illustrated) 

MAC-A-MOC Features: Exclusive, non-slip heel assembly that holds moc- 
casin firmly on foot, protects heel from back seam... Arch supporting, 
diagonal cut rubber soles (come stitched to uppers) ... Specially treated, 


waterproofed fabric laces with metal tips for lacing . .. First quality 

California tanned leathers only. 

SIZES: Men’s and boys’: 3 to 12, in suede or elk; brown only. Girls’ and women’s: 3 
to 10, in brown elk and colored suedes. 

PRICE: Each kit, attractively boxed, $3.25, F.O.B., Hollywood. 

Ten per cent discount to camps, schools, institutions. Freight prepaid if cash accom- 

panies order. Guaranteed as represented or your money refunded. Mac-a-moc is a 

Hollywood Leathercrafters original design. Patent pending. 


Write Today For Immediate Shipment 


Hollywood Leathercrafiers 


RM. 3, 1605 N. CAHUENGA BLVD. HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 




















’ ANTICIPATE YOUR NEEDS EARLY/ 
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KITCHEN EQUIPMENT, 
REFRIGERATION, AND 


GOLD OTAR PRODUCTS «= exmneae 


4403 RUSSELL AT CANFIELD-DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 

















KEN-KAYE KRAFTS 


‘A GOOD PLACE TO BUY CRAFTS” 


Metals — Leathers — Leather Kits — Clays — Yarns, 
Plexiglas — Art Supplies — Tools — Model Planes. 


“All For The Craft Shop” 
WEST NEWTON 65, MASS. 
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Keesourece 
Material 
in Camping 
Edited by Marjorie Cooper 


Windows Open to the Sky 

By Dorothy G. Spicer; publish- 

ed by the Woman’s Press, 60( 

Lexington Ave., New York 22: 

1946; 126 pp., $2.50 

A camp supper for St. Swithin’s 
Day is the most intriguing title in 
this book’s list of parties, sug- 
gesting as it does a special cele- 
bration in connection with the 
weather. However, the other 
content of the book is also of real 
value to camp directors, since, 
through its authentic folk mate- 
rial, its interesting table of fes- 
tival dates, its suggestions for 
methods of creating festivals and 
dramatizing folk lore, it stimv- 
lates many ideas for the develop- 
ment of world fellowship. The 
program bibliography at the close 
of the book is excellent. 


Camping—a Bibliography for the 
Camp Director, the Camp Coun- 
selor, the Camp Library 


Prepared by Harriet I. Carter, 

Readers’ Bureau, Chicago Pub- 

lic Library; 1942 

This 46 page bibliography 1s 
available free at the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library. In addition to the 
books suggested and briefly out- 
lined for the use of the director 
and the counselor, it contains 
many books by subject, including 
such important areas as songs, 
camp craft, sports and games, na- 
ture lore and Indian lore. Al- 
though this list naturally contains 
no material published since 1942, 
the works included are many and 
usable. 


Edible Wild Plants 

By Aliner Perry Medsger; Pub- 

lished by the MacMillan Co., 

New York City; 1939, reprint- 

ed 1945. 

This volume, interestingly illus- 
trated with sketches and photo- 
graphs, presents not only a list 
and identification guides of all 
kinds of edible wild plants, but 
also many fascinating bits of I0- 
dian lore and poems which show 
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how these foods have been used. 
Classifications include fruits, nuts, 
seeds, salad plants, roots, flavor- 
ing, mushrooms, sugars and gums. 
This would be very usable for a 
group of campers planning a wil- 
derness project, or trying to find 
something new to explore on their 
camp grounds or trips. 


The Russian-American Song and 
Dance Book 

By Marion Bergman, Published 

by A. S. Barnes; 1947; $3.00 

An excellent addition to the 
camp’s folk song library. Not on- 
ly are the songs and dances pre- 
sented with good illustrations, but 
each has some information to help 
make it an understood and ap- 
preciated part of Russian folk 
lore. 


The Chinese-American Song and 
Dance Book 

By A. Gertrude Jacobs; Pub- 

lished by A. S. Barnes, 1947; 

$3.00 

In this book, which serves as 
another way to help American 
children develop world under- 
standing, the Chinese culture is 
presented through games and 
rhythmic stories. 


New ACA Publications now 
available 


Suggested Policies and Stand- 
ing Orders for Camp Nursing 
Services, published by the Minne- 
sota Department of Health. Af- 
ter thoroughly reviewing these 
standards the publications com- 
mittee asked for and received 
permission to mimeograph and 
make this material available to 
ACA members and others in the 
camping field. Price: Fifteen cents. 

Canoeing Standards of the 
ACA. These are revised stand- 
ards, the result of intelligent 
work of the Canoeing Committee 
of the New England Section. In- 
valuable for your library and for 
canoeing counselors. Price: Fifty 
cents. 

Camping—What is it? by Betty 
Lyle. Published by the American 
Camping Association in January 
1947. Should be in every inter- 
ested educator’s hands. Price: 
Thirty cents. 

In ordering these publications 
address American Camping Assn., 
243 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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Sign of a Good Craft 


It is important to have adequate leathercraft 
equipment when you need it. Larson Leather- 
craft Headquarters assures prompt shipments 
throughout the camping season of: Tools, Ma- 


terials and Instructions for making: 


LINK BELTS COIN PURSES 
PYROSTRIPS COMB CASES 
MOCCASINS KEY CASES 


BILLFOLDS 
and many other items 


Send for free catalog at once. 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 








170 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








POWERFUL ENOUGH to SAVE LIVES! 


Simple to operate: just turn valve. 
ejects, blanketing fire with thick vapor. 


money order. 





Dept. Ei7 ASCO THE AMERICAN HEALTH & SAFETY CORP. 


Wear LITTLE GIANT Portable Fire Fighter! 


INSTANTLY STOPS FIRES! 
even electrical, gasoline and oil. 


Safety-Cap Bracket easily attaches to belt—steering wheel of car or 
boat, because LITTLE GIANT weighs less than 1 lb., is only 7%” long. 
Whizzz! magic methyl bromide 

In seconds flat, FIRE IS OUT! 


Non-staining © Non-Corroding @ Effective in any weather 
In Polished Brass, complete 


Pump Type qt. size ‘‘Tetra’”’ Extinguisher$12,)0 
We prepay charges on orders with check or 












me $6.00 | 





Special Quantity 
ates 
1192 Broadway, N.Y. 1, N.Y. 














For: Sale 


MAGNIFICENT 
ADIRONDACK ESTATE 


@ 200 acres on 14-mile lake, near Lake 
Placid. Two wide sandy beaches, virgin 
timber, tennis courts, athletic field. Ideal 
for camp for children or adults. 


@ Main residence has 5 fireplaces, 9 bed- 


rooms, living room 75 x 40, 2 dining 
rooms. Ample bath and lavatory facil- 
ities. Additional guest houses. 


@ Must be sold immediately due to poor 
health of owner. Will accept less than 
replacement value of main building. Fi- 
nancing on amortization basis. 


Address 


Room 1111, 28 West 44th St., 
New York 18 


Telephone ME 3-0591 weekdays 

















MINUTES COUNT 
ARRANGE NOW FOR YOUR 


CAMPERS’ INSURANCE 


Write Today To 


VERMONT ACCIDENT INS. CO. 
RUTLAND, VT. 














PAPE R SERVING CAMPS 
OVER 25 YEARS 
Napkins - Toilet Tissue - Cups—aAll Kinds 


Crepe Paper - Plates - Wax Paper - Doilies 
Sash Cords - Sandwich Bags - Mimeograph Paper 
Towels - Brooms 


Also a Complete Line of Cleaning Supplies 
e ASK US— if it’s paper or made of PAPER 


PREMIER PAPER CO. 


475 5TH AVE., NEW YORK 17 — _ Dept. C 














PROGRAM HELPS FOR CAMP LEADERS 


A packet of 20 sheets of pictorial suggestions 
for simple camp activities—designed to help 
the inexperienced counselor. 


by The RAFTER CRAFTERS 
Margaret Chapman - Marie Gaudette 
Catherine Hammett 
50 Cents Per Set - Order from The RAFTER 
CRAFTERS - Box 97, Pleasantville, N. Y. 




















HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 
for 
SUMMER CAMPS 


Write For Complete Catalog 


WESTERN CRAFTS & HOBBY 
SUPPLY CO. 


215-EAST THIRD ST., DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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CAUTION : 
Beware of imitations. 
1-2-3 Mixer is the 
original 3- bottle 
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Look for the patent 
No. 1,731,153 to 
make sure you are 
getting the original 
—the assurance of 
the right quality. 


FREE 
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1-2-3 Mixer is available 


for institutional use in the 
3-bottle package contain- For a Sample Quart or Free 


i 60,000 units Ascorbic Demonstration of 1-2-3 
Acid—Vitomin C or in the MIXER—Vitamins added— 


regular 2-bottle package. call or write any author- 
ized distributor or 
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150 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13 se 
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K3209 FELT PEASANT 
BELT KIT: 


This kit contains sufficient 
material to make over 25 
. belts. Parts are ready cut. 


All silk cord, felt flowers, fancy edging, applique for 
trimming, and instruction sheet are included. 











K3209 $4.60 
For larger groups, order our No. K209, which will 
make over 50 belts. Price complete $7.90 


FUN WITH FELT CORP. 


118 E. 28TH STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 














DO YOU WANT TO 


SELL or BUY 
A CAMP?....A SCHOOL? 


List your needs with our real estate department. All 
information kept in strict confidence. Transactions 
made by this bureau exceed that of all individual 
agencies combined. 


SALES—LEASES—MERGERS—PARTNERSHIPS 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


522 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-8840 














| STEEL coTs 
{DOUBLE BUNKS 
MATTRESSES 








Write Dept. “C” for Prices 


Play safe by placing your order NOW! 





SANITARY SUPPLY & SPECIALTY CO. 
244 West 23rd St., New York ll, N.Y. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 

Camp T. Shirts—Sweat Shirts—Shorts—Paper Stick- 
ers—Activity Awards—Crew Hats—Felt Pennants— 
Banners—Emblems—Chenille Letters. 

E. Willard King, Vice President in charge of Sales 


Collegiate Pennant Corp. =? WY tlouston, S 




















FOR CRAFT CLASSES ‘= 


Decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass, brass and cop- 
per craft, etc. ... Many projects for summer camps. 
Write for catalog CM-5 

THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Ill. 




















NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER 


Artvue Picture Post Cards 


Artvue Souvenir Folders 
Send for folder AC 


ARTVUE POST CARD COMPANY 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. | 
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News Notes 


Anti-Pest Insurance 


A fog applicator, claimed by the manufac- 
turers virtually to guarantee camp owners 
against the perennial nuisance of mosquitoes, 
flies, gnats, punkies and such sky-borne pests, 
has been developed by the Combustion Equip- 
ment Division of Todd Shipyards Corporation, 
1 Broadway, New York City. The makers state 
that this fog applicator manufactures and dis- 
penses fog carrying death-dealing DDT or other 
effective insect-slayers, and is considered by en- 
tomologists and scientists the best answer so far 
to spraying problems because the dry vapor it 
produces is so fine that it envelops everything 
in sight. 


Handy Fire Department 


Weighing less than one pound, a new fire 
extinguisher, said to contain liquid methyl! bro- 
mide is now available. As it is claimed to mea- 
sure only seven and one-half inches in length, it 
can be worn on a counselor’s belt like a flash- 
light and be instantly available in case of sud- 
den brush fires or the explosion of gasoline 
stoves or lanterns. The American Health and 
Safety Corporation, 1192 Broadway, New York 
1, who manufacture this “Little Giant’’ fire ex- 
tinguisher, claim that one turn of a simple valve 
releases a six-foot stream of methyl bromide, 
which vaporizes instantly and chokes the flames 
with a gas heavier than carbon dioxide or car- 
bon tetrachloride vapor. 
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Pi une TRADING a SALES ©, tne. 


155 Lexington Ave. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 







; 
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Specializing in American Indian Crafts, 
Authentic Curios, 
Crafts, Supplies and 
ew Construction Sets. 

= Catalog on request. 
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TENTS 
STEEL COTS 
DOUBLE DECKS 
MATTRESSES 





Write for Wholesale Camp Catalogue 








OUTDOOR SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc. 





565 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 
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BUY YOUR LEATHER 
from a LEATHER HOUSE 


' situated in the 
LARGEST LEATHER MARKET IN THE WORLD 





Over 35 years’ experience selling to the large 
shoe manufacturers and others. 





We are a LEATHER HOUSE 
exclusively 





We challenge anybody to beat our prices 





Hundreds of Job Lots on hand including leathers 
you cannot obtain elsewhere. 





Catalogue out around June Ist 





Address all correspondence to 


LEATHER CLEARING 
HOUSE 


SO. ACTON, MASS. 





BOSTON SALESROOMS 


30 SOUTH STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















NEW BELT DESIGNS— 
LEATHERCRAFT MATERIALS 


47 Popular Western and Novelty Designs. Full, simple 
directions on each sheet. Send today! No. 397—Only 75c 
Also 9 new and different handbags including popular 
shoulder strap type. Complete portfolio and instruc- 
tions. No. 331—Only $1.15 
Always a full stock of Quality Leather. Lacings, Linings, 
Lucite Fittings, Tools and Patterns. 


LEATHERCRAFT HEADQUARTERS for 29 YEARS 
Write for Catalog 








OSBORN BROS. ““ciicazo6)"t. 











The Country’s Largest Summer Camp Insurance 
Brokers! 


All types of insurance services for private, 
institution and organization camps. 


THE CAMP BROKERAGE COMPANY: a.n. 
80 John Street, New York 7 BOwling Green 9-8080 


Member American Camping Assn. 


Associated office: Wheeler & Taylor, Inc. 
Great Barrington, Mass. 
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Classified Advertisements 


For Sale 

CAMPERS! New, 16-inch, International 
Shoe Company waterproofed Boots — 
$7.95. Other exceptional surplus proper- 
ty buys: sheathed axes, parachute knives, 
dubbing, barracks bags, blankets, flash- 
lights. Send for complete listing. Econ- 
omy Distributing Co., Dept. C-1, Box 251, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


BOYS’ CAMP, medium size, on attractive 
lake in midwest, north of Chicago. Sandy 
beach. Buildings and equipment relative- 
ly new and in good shape. Electricity. 
Going concern. Fine opportunity for en- 
terprising camp man. Would also consid- 
der selling a part interest in camp. Write 
Box 557, Camping Magazine, 181 Chest- 
nut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


STOP POISON OAK WORRIES! Insure 
your campers comfort with “Stops-It,” a 
protection before or relief after contact 
with Poison Oak, Ivy, Sumac and othei 
skin irritants. “Stops-It” has proven its 
value to others. Let it prove its value to 
your camp. Write for Introductory offer 
with Satisfaction or Money Back QGuar- 
antee, or send one dollar for sample to 
161 Prospect Ave., Los Gatos, Calif. 


TWELVE NEW OLD TOWN canoe pad- 
dies. 88-inch blade, copper tipped. 2-3 
feet long, 4-3 feet, 2 inches long, 6-3 
feet, 6 inches long. Cost $2.85 ea. when 
bought in 1944. Make offer. Write Box 
962, Camping Magazine, «181 Chestnut 
Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


PRIVATE BOYS’ CAMP on. beautiful 
' Lake Owen in Bayfield County, Wiscon- 
sin. Fully equipped for all land and wa- 
ter activities for 60 boys. Ample facil- 
ities for expansion. Convenient trans- 
portation from Chicagoland. Exclusive 
clientele. Transfer after close of 1947 
season. Write Box 504, Camping Maga. 
zine, 181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


DAYLIGHT PHOTO PRINTING KITS— 
excellent for campers. Complete outfit 
includes: Plastic Printing Frame (Safe— 
No glass), sample negatives, printing pa- 
per—assorted sizes, cartoon tracers, trick 
effects and instructions. Photoprints all 
sizes. Price $9.80—dozen; sample $1.25. 
M. Nichols, P. O. Box 106, Lefferts Sta., 
Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 


SMALL PRIVATE CAMP, in Algonquin 
Park, Ontario. Suitable for either boys’ or 
girls’ camp with ample facilities for ex- 
pansion. Buildings and equipment are in 
excellent condition. Accommodation at 
present for about 45 to 50. For full infor- 
mation write Box 560, Camping Magazine, 
181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


FULLY EQUIPPED CAMP in Western 
Pennsylvania. 66 acres. Concrete outdoor 


swimming pool. Cabins, recreation hall, 
electric kitchens, river property. Avail- 


1948 season. Write Box 565, 
181 Chestnut Ave., 


able for 
Camping Magazine, 
Metuchen, N. J. 


DE LUX. Fibre Case. 
1 ay pint thermos. 


PICNIC HAMPER, 
15” by 22”. 2-—-2 eR 
2 metal food container "by 9”. 6 metal 
nested drinking cups. 6 ee etl Landers 
Cutlery. Retails new—$40 to $50. Never 
used. Price $25. Chicago. Write Box 561, 
Camping Magazine, 181 Chestnut Ave., 
Metuchen, N. J. 


$4 
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shire lake. Write Box 556, Camping Mag- 
azine, 181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


Position Wanted 

COLLEGE GIRL INTERESTED IN 
COUNSELORSHIP or assistant in small 
camp. Varied experience in athletics 
with children. June-September. Prefer 
South or Southwest, though not essen- 
tial. Write Box 559, Camping Magazine, 
181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


For Rent 
PRINCETON RIDING CLUB wishes to 
place 8-19 reliable horses, with or without 
instructors in camps. Poconos or vicinity 
preferred. Previous experience, good ref- 
erences. Mrs. A. M. Hazek, Riding Club, 
R.D. 2, Princeton, N. J. 


Help Wanted 
EXPERIENCED RIDING INSTRUCTOR 
WANTED. Familiar with camp work. 
Give full particulars and _ references. 
Write Box 563, Camping Magazine, 181 
Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


CERAMIC ELECTRIC KILNS s24.50 


OPERATE ON 110V AC or DC 
e PORTABLE . 
Several Popular Sizes 
GUARANTEED! 
Immediate delivery. Write... 


ROGERS Electric Kilns 














21 Glenside Ave. Glenside, Pa. 











LET US PHOTOGRAPH 
YOUR SUMMER CAMP! 


We specialize in camp publicity shots, 
movies and color slides. Reasonable rates. 
For complete information, write 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY NADIA 
1971 Unicn Avenue Memphis, Tennessee 
Caroline Jenkins Nadia Price 
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